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THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF ART IN WORSHIP 


By Roserr WILL 


Strasbourg, France 


The worshiping congregation is the place in which the eternal 
Word, revealing himself ever and again, becomes flesh, and where, 
in the sacrament, the mystery of Christ summons human souls to 
thanksgiving and worship. Luther also defined the nature of wor- 
ship in this way: “Nothing else should occur in the house of God 
except that our dear Lord himself speaks through his holy Word 
and we speak to him through prayer and praise.” The impulse to 
this experience of worship comes from God; the congregation, 
united in and with Christ, its head, gives back to God in believing 
devotion and spiritual sacrifice the gifts of grace which God has 
already bestowed upon it. This wonderful event occurs on the 
frontier between the visible and the invisible, between the ineffable 
and the clear utterance—occurs mysteriously and yet with a 
clearly perceptible immediacy. A holy presence becomes a living 
encounter, a divine summons from the Beyond to spiritual union. 


Gop AND THE BEAUTIFUL 

Among the radiations of divine grace that mediate the en- 
counter that takes place in worship is the element of beauty, whose 
prototype is in God and which human art, when it is believing 
and willing to serve, can assimilate and make accessible to the 
needs of worship. 

Absolute beauty, of course, is just as unfathomable as the 
being of God himself, and is therefore unattainable. No artist, 
even the most devout and gifted, can, for example, create an 
image of Christ which expresses perfectly the divine sublimity 
and spiritual beauty of the Son of Man. But despite the limitations 
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which have been set upon human ability, religious art will still | 


feel impelled to struggle toward the realization of the supersensual 
ideal of beauty and in given cases will overstep the canons of 
artistic creation by which it operates and forsake the worn grooves 
of venerable tradition. 

Features which art and ideal beauty have in common seem to 


indicate that approaches can be made to an admittedly unattain- | 


able ideal of beauty. Thus, for example, religious art, like beauty | 


itself, is suffused with mysterium; and like beauty, even though it 


addresses itself to the senses, it is never ultimately sustained solely | 


by intellectual or sensual factors. Moreover, if in the sphere of 
religion the invasion of divine grace finds expression in passionate 
faith or mystical ecstasy, then in the sphere of religious art the 
presentient vision of eternal beauty will give birth to a holy 
enthusiasm in the heart of the creator or the spectator. Jesus 
promises blessedness to those who see God and, according to 
Plato, the soul, whose native home is in the realm of the spirit, 
remembers with rapture the eternal beauty which lies hidden in 
sensual beauty. 

But the inner relatedness of these two spheres which meet 
and touch each other in the worship of God finds expression in 
a totally different phenomenon. Just as peace which is beyond 
all understanding lifts the believing heart above all the storms of 
an ugly world, so the beauty which is from God spreads a mantle 
of quiet over a sense-perceptible creation of religious art. Thus the 
Et incarnatus est of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis plunges the devout 
spirit into the quiet stream of numinous worship. 


In view, then, of this practical harmony of divinity, beauty, 


and art, it is no wonder that all the religions of mankind have 


always employed the powers of art for their forms of worship 
and given these powers expression in marvelous pinnacle achieve- 


ments such as the Parthenon, the Gregorian chant, the Sistine — 


chapel, or the Lutheran chorale. Indeed, the heroes of faith, like 


St. Francis, Ambrose, and Bossuet were innately artists, and the | 
masters of art, Dante, Giotto, Griinewald, have brought to the 
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throne of the Eternal the richest creations of their painting and 
poetry. 
GRACE AND ART 

Having viewed our subject upon two horizontal levels—the 
transcendental level of the inner relation between God and ideal 
beauty, and the empirical level of religion and art—we must now 
seek to understand how the play and rhythm of movement from 
the upper level to the lower and from the lower level to the upper 
level establishes a connection and becomes a reality in the worship 
of God. 

Since the impetus to the encounter of worship originates 
with God, it is in the first instance a downward (catabatic) move- 
ment in which the radiations of divine beauty strike downwards 
upon the worshiping congregation and become incarnate in the 
esthetic categories of the service of worship. By virtue of the 
impulses of the divine mumen there emerges a harmony within 
the diversity of artistic elements, a wonderful sublimity even in 
the simplest forms, as well as a moving rhythm in the progress of 
the service of worship. 

Of course, the souls of the worshipers as well as the form of 
worship must be receptive to the influx of heavenly beauty. A 
musty church or an ear-splitting trombone choir on a quiet Good 
Friday can obstruct the inflow of the grace of God to the hearts 
of the worshipers and thus prevent liturgical art from achieving 
its end. 

Furthermore, when God in his sovereign freedom mysteri- 
ously withdraws himself from encounter with the congregation, 
we cannot put our trust in the device of giving the service of 
worship an artistic cast, so to speak, from below upwards and, as 
we say, “beautifying” the service—for example, by erecting a 
masterpiece of painting over the altar, or by presenting a classical 
fugue on the organ, or by euphonious pulpit oratory. 

God’s “prevenient grace” is indispensable. The tremendous 
fact that in the incarnation of the Son of God the infinite descends 
into the finite finds specific repetition in liturgical art. Liturgical 
art is a transcendental event, an incarnation. In this “incarnation” 
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the sense-perceptible elements of the cultus, the physical phe- 
nomena of the service, are divinely transfigured, for in all art, 
form and essence, body and spirit, are essentially one. Protestant 
“spiritualism” has sometimes forgotten this, and this has led to a 
deification of the non-corporeal, to formlessness. 

However, though liturgical art is constantly seeking to 
embody an ideal of supermundane beauty, it 1s nevertheless ulti- 
mately incapable of producing an exhaustive expression of the 
metaphysical impulses of the Absolute. We therefore cannot 
accept the claim of the Roman Catholic Church to communicate 
the sensible reproduction of a supersensible divine reality through 
the consecrated utterance of a priest. The mystery of God ulti- 
mately remains impenetrable, inaccessible to any human explana- 
tion, and its holiness is never wholly communicable. 


FairH AND ART 

We have seen that religious art, in its origin, its reflexes, and 
its catabatic flow, issues from an impulse of divine grace. It remains 
to investigate the part which the religious subject plays in the 
sphere of liturgical art. As in all expressions of religious life, so 
in this sphere human faith is the counterpart of divine grace. Faith 
will be not only receptive but also reactive to the effusion of 
heavenly beauty and rising in an upward (anabatic) movement, 
will enter into empathy with the divine world of beauty and 
express itself in the art of worship. 

Thus the God-stirred artist, the soul that is receptive to pure 
beauty, and the congregation which has entered into a state of 
fervent contemplation will render the spiritual sacrifice of their 
artistic receptivity and their artistic creations to him who proves 
himself in the gracious gift of faith, and again in the atmosphere 
of the beautiful, to be the Giver of all good and perfect gifts. 
Where faith is lacking, there is also lacking the spiritual impetus 
which carries artistic accomplishment to the heights. Nor can 
lack of faith be replaced by mere virtuosity whose performances 
offend against liturgical style and outshine the claims of the cultus. 

But liturgical art, however accomplished technically, is some- 
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times distorted by attempting to serve pedagogical or polemical 
ends. Thus post-Tridentine art attempted by means of ostentation, 
churches glittering with gold, and imposing Corpus Christi pro- 
cessions to dazzle the non-believers and captivate the humble 
masses. Such shortcomings and wrong uses of art, however, must 
not prevent the church from assuring to the service of worship 
the holy power of an art that is inspired by God and given wings 
by faith. All the members of the congregation are responsible for 
this. The simplest church attendant must learn to lay hold, with 
the tentacles of sense and faith, of the thoughts of God which are 
resident behind and above the phenomena. He must have an eye 
for spatial symmetry and proportion and an ear for the super- 
sensual inflections of a Lutheran chorale, a Huguenot psalm, and 
even the Gregorian chant. The architect will be concerned not 
only to conform the construction of the church to the rules of 
esthetics and in particular to liturgical norms; he will also seek 
by the intuition of faith to create for the place which is intended 
for the cultic presence of God a framework which is in accord 
with the laws of eternal beauty. A builder who does his work in 
faith in God and for God will not dishonor the holy place with 
materials which substitute painted imitations for sound stone and 
heartwood. The craftsman will perform his small labors pains- 
takingly and avoid the offensive embellishments of stereotyped 
ornamentation. The organist responds humbly to God’s revela- 
tion with the sacrifice of superior sacred music. In the same believ- 
ing spirit the preacher will give his address the stamp of a Spirit- 
inspired art which is due the Word of God. The sacramental 
unction of supernatural beauty requires sacrificium of art and 
spiritual sacrifice. J. S. Bach gave expression to this upward drive 
of his own faith when he wrote over his cantata “Wenn wir in 
héchsten Noten sein”: “With this I come before Thy throne!” 
Such a spiritual sacrifice, however, dare not be degraded by 
theurgic motives, as if God’s favor could be bought with a tawdry 
show of artificial flowers, countless candles, or sacred images. 
Sentimental souls are prone to sink self-indulgently into the 
artistic sphere of a sense-benumbing mysticism and let the super- 
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sensual values of genuine beauty slip away from their grasp. Such 
art isolates the soul and saps the feeling of community which is 
a postulate of the liturgical encounter of God with the congre- 
gation and saps as well the power of art to bind souls together. 
In any case, it is always the reactive power of faith which shows 
art the ways which lead to God in the service of worship: the 
invasion of the Divine into the immanent sphere of the Christian 
life effects a joyful usurping of faith and, with it, the venture of 
the will to give that faith creative, artistic expression. 

The unveiling of divine beauty in the sanctuary can, how- 
ever, evoke a completely opposite orientation of the ministry of 
art, a retrograde movement, a reverberation from the mystertum 
tremendum. Thus Israel in the terrifying expanses of the desert 
heard with trembling the divine command: “Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image... .” A numinous art took flight into 
the flat, non-plastic images of the Egyptian temples, the naive line 
drawings of the Roman catacombs, the statues of the portals of 
Chartres whose geometrical draperies seek to erase the body com- 
pletely, the figures of Giotto which cast no shadows. Neverthe- 
less, even this, as it were, abstract art shows that where the glory 
of the supernatural world evokes the response of groping faith the 
worship of God cannot dispense with imagery, even though it 
be a diluted imagery. 


Tue Uniryinc SYMBOL 


If it is true that in liturgical art the grace of God and the 
faith of man strive to meet each other—God’s grace in a catabatic 
direction and man’s faith in an anabatic upreach—it remains to 
determine how the two streams of spirit meet. The meeting results 
in the symbols of cultic art. In our view, the symbol is not merely 
a sign or an arbitrarily contrived figure, but rather something that 
is given, a given that is permeated with reality. Spiritual values 
unite and are incorporated in the symbol; on the one hand, spirit- 
ual values inspired with the pneuwma of God and, on the other, 
spiritual values which spring from the psyche of man. The com- 
mutation and interaction of these two streams results in a symbol, 
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an incarnation of divine grace and a transfiguration of human 
aspirations. But it is not only spiritual realities which come to 
fructification in the symbol. The symbol has also been given a 
corporeal reality, though not in the sense that the “thing” is holy. 
Under the concrete coefficients there exists (in, with, and under) 
a supersensual reality. This duality of the symbol corresponds 
to the character and need of human nature in which the spiritual 
being is coordinated with bodily existence. Therefore, if liturgical 
art is dependent upon spiritual-physical symbols, it is requisite that 
these two factors must chime harmonically in a liturgical work of 
art. A symbol which is blended with superstition would be incom- 
prehensible; a symbol which is concentrated merely upon the 
concrete would be inscrutable. It is the obligation of the church 
to safeguard the penetrability of the symbol from both sides. To 
this end it will encourage believers to open the eyes of the spirit 
to the invisible, for “the things which are not seen are eternal” 
(II Cor. 4:18). And again it will teach the congregation that its 
spiritual sacrifice is pleasing to God because the interpretive, 
sense-perceptible symbol points the believing soul upwards to 
heaven. 
Tue Arts 

In conclusion, a brief survey of the liturgical arts may help 
to illustrate the principles we have considered. 

The French philosopher, Alain, distinguishes between the 
mobile arts of speech, poetry, music, and mimicry (arts en mouve- 
ment) and the stabile arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture 
(arts en repos). 

Mobile art. Liturgical speech is employed not only to be a 
medium for the eternal Word but also to present to God the wit- 
ness and response of human faith. Such meaningful utterances 
require a style (as is proper to “the tongues of men and of 
angels”), a delivery in which quiet emotion alternates with joyous 
enthusiasm, a language that is neither turgid nor flat, a cadence 
whose rhythm, tone, and pauses include both andante and con 
moto. This kind of beauty of speech is to be found in the sonorous 
Latinity of the ancient church prayers and litanies as well as the 
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flowing but ponderous language of Martin Luther’s Bible. 

Religious poetry lends wings to the spoken and the sung 
Word. Its stirring, lofty utterance bears witness that supernatural 
revelations evoke elevating visions for the believer. An imperish- 
able freshness pervades the Psalter, the graduals of the Roman 
liturgy, and the hymns of the French Huguenots. 

Liturgical music is sustained by harmonies in which the dif- 
ference between spirit and nature vanishes and reveals “a freedom 
in which the world of ideas and the empirical world are recon- 
ciled” (Kant). Our chorales which sprang from the hearts of 
believing souls are the echo of a heavenly “Gloria” that sings and 
reverberates through the universe (Psalm 89) and is repeated 
again and again in the mysterious “Sanctus” of the angels and 
seraphim. Insipid and trilling tunes of the sort found in reviva- 
listic melodies or the Halle songs are hardly liturgical music 
because in part they dissolve in their own subjectivism and in 
part they hop and jig with it. ; 

Mimicry, or the dramatic art, plays a significant role in the 
history of the cultus. Ceremoniously the procession of initiates 
moved from Athens to Eleusis. David, bringing up the ark of the 
covenant to the royal city “with shouting and the sound of the 
trumpet,” “danced before the Lord.” Such an offering inspirited 
by art presupposes an indwelling of God, for the body, too, is a 
temple of the Holy Spirit (I Cor. 6:19). Even simple gestures, 
such as bowing the knee, folding the hands, the lifting up of the 
hands in blessing, as well as the reverent attitude of the congre- 
gation, are symbols in which the communion of men with God 
in worship may be clothed with significant art. 

Stabile art. Painting in the form of murals or easel pictures 
will illuminate, in significant color and line, a reality that is 
invisible to ordinary eyes. Moreover, the subject thus transfigured 
by art will stir the mind and soul of the believing spectator— 
indeed, may even determine his will, as, for example, when Zin- 
zendorf experienced his conversion and call through meditative 
contemplation of a picture of the Crucified. 

Stained glass gives the interior of the place of worship an 
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atmosphere that predisposes to a feeling of apprehension since it 
not only subdues natural light but at the same time permits it 
to penetrate with intensity. Goethe writes of “painted windows,” 
Bedeutend wirkt ein edler Schein. 
Dies wird euch Kindern Gottes taugen, 
Erbaut euch und ergetzt die Augen. 
Stained glass also arouses the desire for him who is the Light of 
the world. 

Architecture. The place of worship is the house of God, but 
it is at the same time a building made by human hands, a temple 
constructed for “con-templation.” In this symbol, too, the infinite 
and the finite meet and permeate each other. The indwelling of 
God in a hundred temples and the multitude of religious needs 
and personal concerns that concentrate in every sanctuary require 
a balancing of strength and material, the interplay of light and 
shadow, the weight and solidity that gives promise of enduring- 
ness and yet something soaring and floating that would escape the 
earth in spire and column. The house of God, of course, dare 
not become an idol which curbs and represses the spirit. Jesus 
desired that Zion itself should be a “penetrable” symbol, since 
‘“‘whoso shall swear by the temple . . . sweareth by him that 
dwelleth therein” (Matt. 23:21). 

Sculpture is little used in evangelical worship. Usually it is 
only the crucifix on the altar or wall of the apse which kindles the 
devotion of the congregation. It was in the statue (the very word 
means fixed, stationary) that the masters of sculpture, the Greeks, 
paid honor to the symbol of the unmoved deity. Thus Athena 
Polias towers upon the Acropolis. The figure of Christ on a cross 
evokes in us not only pity, penitence, and gratitude, but also gives 
us the restful assurance that in the Cross of Golgotha our salva- 
tion is fixed and driven like a pile into the earth. This symbol, too, 
is beauty, a motif of art with a profound insight. 


Worsuip As ART 


Finally, worship as such must be a work of art—the whole 
service of worship, and every service. An effulgence of divine 
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beauty will be revealed not only in the individual artistic elements 
of the service, but also in the eurythmy, the just and harmonious 
movement, of the parts in the whole. No essential liturgical ele- 
ment displaces another; Word and sacrament, the symbols of 
divine incarnation, are united in a beautiful whole; no obtrusive 
light dispels the mysterium; no preoccupation with “things” as 
such will drain the life from worship in the spirit, for all the 
God-consecrated powers of art, working through the pointing | 
fingerposts of concrete symbols, penetrate into the heart of the | 
spiritual, divine world and at the same time constantly renew and | 
stimulate the spiritual powers of human faith. Thus every service 
of worship becomes a symbol of the pulsing give and take, the 
systolic and diastolic movement of the liturgical encounter with 
God. 

There also hovers over even the simplest service the recollec- 
tion of a devout tradition which has made us heirs of a noble 
treasure of religious art: the austerity of Gregorian tones and the 
melody of the hymns of Jacopone da Todi, the humble grafhiti 
of the catacombs and the lofty stillness of Maria Laach; the 
mystical hymns of a Tersteegen and the manly preaching of a 
Robertson; the Gothic ladder of Jacob which is our own Stras- 
bourg cathedral and the Puritan simplicity of the “temple” of 
Charenton. In such works of art God has given to Christendom a 
reflection of the ineffable beauty that gushes like a spring from 
his own being. Our task is to draw the quintessence of liturgical 
art, as far as humanly possible, from the miracle of God’s indwell- _ 
ing in symbols, and with the Psalmist to offer to God the spiritual 
sacrifice of our faith and our worship: “One thing have I desired 
of the Lord, that will I seek after; that I may dwell in the house 
of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the beauty of the 
Lord, and to enquire in his temple” (Psalm 27:4). 


THE HOLY YEAR IN 1300 AND 1950 


By Car STANGE 


Gottingen, Germany 


In the Commedia (Paradiso XXV, 52 ff.) Dante makes Beatrice 
testify that the church militant has no son to whom hope means 
so much as Dante. Usually the words are interpreted to mean that 
the church militant has no son of whom more can be expected. 
But this self-praise of the poet would not be excused even by the 
fact that Dante puts it into the mouth of Beatrice. It must not be 
overlooked that Beatrice speaks these words to the apostle of hope, 
to St. James, the apostle of pilgrims, for whose sake pilgrimages 
were made to Compostella in Spain. There, according to legend— 
still contested, to be sure, by the Fourth Lateran Council, 12 15— 
is the grave of St. James. So, in confirmation of the praise she 
accords Dante, Beatrice also points to the fact that it has been 
granted him by God to make an incomparably sublime pilgrimage 
—from Egypt, the world of sin, to Jerusalem, the vision of God. 
That this means the journey which Dante describes in the Com- 
media—his journey through hell and purgatory to paradise—is 
clear. 

When one calls to mind that in the first verse of the Com- 
media Dante places his pilgrimage in his thirty-fifth year (that is, 
in the year 1300), the year in which Pope Boniface VIII first 
offered a jubilee indulgence to pilgrims to Rome, one cannot avoid 
the impression that Dante desired to establish a connection 
between his poem and this innovation. 

That Dante had been in Rome in the year 1300, and that he 
had himself taken cognizance of the happenings attending the 
jubilee, is certain. At one point in the Commedia the jubilee is 
expressly mentioned and a single circumstance is graphically de- 
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scribed (Inferno XVIII, 28). But he was not one of the pilgrims 
to Rome. The reason for his stay in Rome was, rather, a mission» 
from his native city of Florence, the purpose of which was to 
carry on political negotiations with the pope, and in these nego- 
tiations Dante was entirely hostile to the pope. 

Dante’s passionate hatred of Boniface VIII, which flames up 
again and again throughout the Commedia, is not based solely on | 
the politics of his native city. Like the Spiritual Franciscans and | 
like Jacopone da Todi, Dante also took a stand against the secu- | 
larization of the papacy. Especially the imperialistic claims of the | 
pope were an offence to him. And the jubilee indulgence of 1300 
was an expression of the imperialistic claims of Boniface VIII. As 
a substitute for pilgrimages to Jerusalem, which had hitherto been 
esteemed the highest goal of pilgrims but had become impossible 
at the end of the Crusades, Rome was now to become the focus | 
of all hopes of salvation for the whole of Christendom. At the 
same time the magnificence and the power of the papacy, tran- 
scending all worldly power, were to be made manifest to all the 
world. 

Dante had already occupied himself with the problem of 
pilgrimages in his Vita Nuova. This work does not come from the 
last decade of the thirteenth century—as Dante research has be- 
lieved until now—but, as can be proved with certainty, from the | 
time after 1304, thus from the period following the jubilee year of © 
Boniface VIII. In this work Dante compares the various types 
of pilgrimage—to Jerusalem, Compostella, and Rome—and his 
judgment of the pilgrims to Rome is strikingly unfavorable. They 
go to Rome to see the veil of Veronica bearing the alleged portrait | 
of Christ. The motive of their journey is therefore curiosity, and 
the object of their curiosity is the external phenomenon of the 
earthly figure of Christ. On the other hand, they know nothing 
of Beatrice, i.e. of the Christian piety which inspired the work 
of Dante, the piety which envisioned the living Christ in his 
majesty and transfiguration. For the rest, their thoughts are occu- 
pied not with holy things, with which a pilgrimage should be 
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concerned, but with home and friends, with the compass of secular 
daily life. 

The Commedia (Paradiso XXXI, 103) repeats this judgment. 
There we find a description of a Croatian pilgrim in Rome. As a 
typical representative of pilgrims to Rome, the poet thus chooses 
the native of a country which, according to Dante’s judgment, 
is barbarous and neglected by cultural influences. In the case of 
the Croatian, too, the principal stamp of his piety is curiosity to 
see the veil of Veronica. During the whole time of the pilgrimage 
he is occupied only with the question: “My Lord Jesus Christ, 
true God! This, then, was how you looked?” In the same canto 
(verses 43 ff.) it is said of the pilgrim that he finds his happiness 
in carefully scrutinizing everything in the church in order to be 
able, on his return home, to relate how it all looked. So it is clear 
to what degree (according to the Vita Nuova) his thoughts were 
with his friends at home. Lack of culture, curiosity, superstition, 
and self-importance are, according to Dante, the characteristics 
of the pilgrim to Rome. 

There is, in addition, a description of the public disorder and 
confusion during the jubilee in Rome. In order to direct the 
throngs going to the Cathedral of St. Peter, a dividing wall had 
been erected on the Bridge of San Angelo, on either side of 
which the masses (l’essercito molto) moved in opposite directions 
(Inferno XVIII, 28 ff.). This observation concerning traffic regu- 
lations introduced by the police during the jubilee year does not, 
of course, contain any judgment in itself on the jubilee indulgence. 
But it is noteworthy that Dante recalls this scene when, in the 
eighth circle of hell, he sees the crowds of panderers over whom 
the devils, as the police of hell, are brandishing their whips. This 
is not to say that the police measures inaugurated during the jubilee 
should be condemned. But that of all the highly prized events of 
the jubilee Dante found nothing worth mentioning except the 
crowd on the Bridge of San Angelo shows us that, in spite of — 
or probably just because of—his deeply earnest piety, he had no 
understanding for the blessing of the indulgence. Throngs like 
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those in Rome, he implied, can also be found by pilgrims in hell. 

Two passages in the Commedia make it absolutely certain 
that Dante condemned the papal institution of the jubilee 
indulgence. 

One of these passages relates to the meeting of Dante with 
his friend, the composer Casella, in the antechamber of purgatory 
(Purgatorio II, 93 ff.). Dante is surprised to find that his long- 
deceased friend is still in the antechamber of purgatory. But | 
Casella explains it thus: The angel who guides souls to purgatory | 
had rejected him several times, and with full right; for three | 
months, however—that is, ever since the proclamation of the 
jubilee indulgence—he had been taking into his boat any and all | 
who wished to cross. As a result of the papal indulgence, which 
was applicable to the dead, order had been completely overthrown 
in the other world. Due to this interference with his duty, the | 
angel had given up exercising control. Now even those who did 
not belong in purgatory might commence the ascent to heaven. | 
From this Casella, too, was profiting. 

While this passage illustrates papal interference in the regula- 
tion of the next world, in the second passage Dante turns to the 
misuse of the power of the keys in the service of the political 
undertakings of the pope. Count Guido of Montefeltro, a condot- 
tiere notorious for his treachery, had, toward the close of his 
infamous life, entered the Franciscan Order in order to save him- | 
self from hell. But Boniface VIII, in his feud against the two 
cardinals of the House of Colonna, had asked his advice as to how | 
he might outwit the cardinals. The count advised the pope to get 
the better of the cardinals by making promises which he did not | 
intend to fulfill. The pope absolved the count in advance from the 
sin of this relapse into his old vices. But the devil took him never- | 
theless and showed him that the pope cannot absolve without | 
repentance on the part of the sinner, and that there can be no talk | 
of repentance while the inclination to sin still exists. “You prob- 
ably did not realize that Iam a logician,” the devil said scornfully. | 

In contrast to the jubilee indulgence, Dante’s Commedia | 
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describes the Christian ideal of pilgrimage to “Jerusalem.” Not 
that the secularization of the papacy can be overcome by trans- 
ferring the papacy from Rome to Palestine, as the Spiritual Fran- 
ciscans believed. Politically Rome remains for Dante the center of 
the world. But the story of God’s salvation is reflected in the hearts 
of men, and a pilgrimage, in the spirit of the Gospel, can only take 
place when an individual, in the realization of his sin, proceeds 
by the path of repentance toward the vision of God. In this sense 
Dante’s Commedia is a protest against the jubilee indulgence of 


Boniface VIII. 


The Roman Church has not permitted itself to be influenced 
by Dante’s criticism. The jubilee indulgence for 1950 shows that 
Rome has not changed. But even today there is within the Roman 
Catholic Church no lack of critical voices which, within the frame- 
work of Catholic devotion, are directed against this institution. 

In the November, 1949, number of the Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique, organ of the Belgian Jesuits published in Louvain, a 
consideration is alluded to which raises the fundamental question 
of the worth of the jubilee. In the announcement of the pope on 
May 26, 1949, the indulgence is characterized as the “most com- 
plete indulgence” (plenissima indulgentia), that is, is described in 
superlatives as the most complete deliverance from punishments 
inflicted for sins. The Nouvelle Revue Théologique raises the 
question, How can a superlatively complete, a more than com- 
plete, indulgence be possible? Is not the cancellation of punish- 
ment for sins, assured by the priest’s absolution after confession 
and the imposition of requisite penance, enough? How can the 
sacrament of penance serve to ease the conscience of the pious 
Catholic if the jubilee indulgence seems to make the sacrament 
which the priest has administered at home of less worth? 

The article in the Jesuit periodical seeks to dismiss this reflec- 
tion by setting forth two counteracting considerations. 

First, a complete dispensation of punishment for sins can be 
attained through priestly absolution only if the required disposi- 
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tion 1s present in the penitent. Canon 926 of the Canon Law 
expressly states that the inclination of the penitent toward even a 
very small; venial sin (peccatum veniale) suffices to prevent the 
punishment for sin from being entirely effaced, even though the 
sin is hardly affirmed by the will of the penitent. In our days, how- 
ever, as the article notes, most Christians are so lukewarm that the 


full effect of absolution is lost to them. The jubilee in Rome, how- | 


ever, develops an atmosphere in which even the most triflingly 


wayward thought cannot appear. In some measure the stay in | 


Rome restores the innocence conferred by baptism. 


And second, not only does the atmosphere of Rome have the 
effect of keeping at a distance even the smallest impulse toward 


sinful thoughts, but the arrangements of the jubilee are also — 


adapted to the intensive promotion of the spiritual life. Everything 
contributes to awaken the spirit of faith, trust in God, love, and 
piety. Everything helps pilgrims to triumph over spiritual indo- 
lence and over what people may say. Thus does the jubilee prove 
itself, positively, to be a remedy against sin. This result is effected 
by confession, Communion, prayer, visits to the great churches 
of Rome, and the worth, as penance, of the pilgrimage, which is 
an ascetic exercise accompanied by discomforts. 

But this attempt to justify the jubilee indulgence can hardly 
put an end to the doubts raised against it. On the contrary, the 
attempt merely strengthens the impression that the sacrament of 
penance is reduced in value by the propaganda for the benefit of 
the indulgence. Especially the reference to Canon 926 is adapted 
to shake the confidence of the pious Catholic in the absolution of 
the priest. How can priestly absolution—including that in Rome 
—serve as a comfort to the pious Catholic if he learns in Canon 926 
that absolution promises complete success only when he who 
confesses is of spotless holiness? We may put aside the question 
whether or not the atmosphere in Rome actually serves to exclude 
the least flirting with sin. But if this should be true, and if the 
jubilee indulgence should in fact gain an advantage over absolu- 
tion by the priest at home, then the jubilee indulgence is an 
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encroachment on orderly church discipline which would cause 
a depreciation of sacraments administered through the duly 
appointed clergy. The jubilee indulgence becomes more than a 
sacrament; it is in some sense a super-sacrament. 

Because of the jubilee indulgence, moreover, some of the 
customary indulgences are eliminated. This applies to indulgences 
for the living—everywhere outside of Rome, even in the Eastern 
Churches. Only a group of especially privileged indulgences is 
excepted. Non-observance of this order by the clergy results 
directly in excommunication, without consideration of person. 
Apparently this is intended to eliminate competition with the 
jubilee indulgence, to insure that the influx of people to Rome 
should be as great as possible. But how this ruling is related to the 
religious motives of the jubilee is not discernible. It is equally unin- 
telligible that the observance of this ruling should be enforced by 
so exceptionally strong a threat as excommunication. Even if the 
other indulgences are of less value than the jubilee indulgence, 
nevertheless a church act which under normal circumstances 
transmits gifts of grace to the believer cannot become a crime 
because of the jubilee indulgence, a crime punishable with the 
most severe church penalty. This ruling is understandable only 
in the light of the Pope’s desire to induce the largest possible num- 
ber of believers to make the pilgrimage to Rome. 

Naturally this wish of the pope is an expression of his pastoral 
intent to permit as many as possible of his believers to share the 
blessings of the jubilee year. But why is it necessary to make the 
journey to Rome? Confession, Communion, and prayer can take 
place everywhere, even outside of Rome. It is hardly possible 
today, in an era of express trains and dining cars, to set any store 
on the ascetic meritoriousness of a journey to Rome, especially 
since travel agencies relieve pilgrims of all cares and trouble. More- 
over, the journey over the Alps and along the heavenly shores of 
the Ligurian Sea offers so many delightful and uplifting impres- 
sions that pilgrims must be warned not to consider the trip to 
Rome as a pleasure tour. There remains, as the special accomplish- 
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ment of the pilgrim to Rome and in justification of the bestowal 
of the jubilee indulgence, only the visitation of the great Roman 
churches: But anyone who has seen for himself how the masses of 
people throng around the church doors’in a holy year, so that the 
police must take charge of keeping order (just as Dante describes 
it when referring to the throngs on the Bridge of San Angelo) 
can hardly expect the promotion of a spirit of devotion from these 


visits to the great churches. It is not even absolutely necessary | 
that one say one’s prayers in the churches themselves. If the | 
churches are filled, the prayers can be offered outside. But what is | 


the difference if the prayers are spoken some yards, or some miles, 
or some days’ journey from the church door? 

Actually it is even possible to participate in the jubilee indul- 
gence if, for specific reasons, one must remain at home. This favor 


is available, first, to all members of orders. But beyond this it ap- | 
plies also to all who are prevented by sickness from undertaking | 
the journey, to those seventy or more years of age, and to workers | 


who live from their daily labor and who cannot interrupt their 
work for a long period. From this it is apparent that the jubilee 
indulgence can actually be secured without a visit to Rome. But 
would not the pope see his desire of bestowing the blessings of the 
jubilee year on as many as possible of his believers more nearly 
fulfilled if he would award the jubilee indulgence to all who con- 
fess, even without the pilgrimage to Rome? 

But, according to the periodical of the Belgian Jesuits, par- 
ticipation in the great festivals at Rome should exert an especially 
favorable influence on the piety of the pilgrim. And, in truth, 
every visitor to Rome is deeply impressed when the rich abundance 
of monuments, which bear witness to the great history of Christen- 


dom, is spread before his eyes. The remembrance of the martyrs | 
who suffered death for their faith in the arena of the Colosseum or | 


in the gardens of Nero, the catacombs which tell of the afflictions 


of the first congregations and their victorious belief in the resur- | 
rection, the various churches, clothed in legend, with which are 
connected the names of the two great apostles—all this is for every 
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Christian a unique experience. But unfortunately other impressions 
also await the pious pilgrim which, unlike these recollections, are 
ill-suited to promote his faith. The dangers lurking in every 
metropolis reach a height here due to the enormous influx of for- 
eign visitors. Alongside pious exercises, all the various arrange- 
ments by which Roman business seeks profit make demands upon 
the pilgrim. When it is said in Canon 926 that even at the con- 
fession of a pious Catholic, under the accustomed circumstances 
of the parish at home, the least impulse toward sinful desires can 
call in question the efficacy of absolution, how can one expect 
to achieve, in the market-fair excitement of the holy year in Rome, 
that inner composure which holds every (even the lightest) 
thought of unholy things at a distance? 

Among the pious exercises prescribed for the pilgrim, prayers 
take a special place. Catholic piety is accustomed to lay weight on 
the number of prayer forms which are repeated. Prayer is a per- 
formance for credit, the value of which mounts according to the 
number of prayers. To obtain the jubilee indulgence this year 
twelve prayers and one Credo are prescribed in the four main 
churches of Rome. That in such a mechanical exercise of prayer 
there can be no thought of a personal life of prayer is quite clear. 
Added to this is the fact that at the celebration of the jubilee indul- 
gence the counting of prayers is of special importance; the attain- 
ment of the jubilee indulgence is assured only if all the prescribed 
acts are completely fulfilled. He who prays must take care that 
he does not make a mistake in counting his prayers. He is assisted 
in this, of course, by the mechanism of the rosary. But considera- 
tion of the fact that omission of even one single prayer form may 
nullify all his other achievements lends special importance to the 
mechanical counting of prayers and directs the attention of the 
person who prays from his devotion to the entirely external process 
of repetition. 

If, considering all this, one can hardly expect that participa- 
tion in the jubilee celebration in Rome will have greater meaning 
for the spiritual life of the pious Catholic than the fulfillment at 
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home of his duties to the church, so, finally, the impersonal char- 
acter of the pious exercises in the jubilee indulgence is brought to 
light by the directive that the jubilee indulgence can be repeated 
more than once—as often as desired—in favor of the living and 
the dead. That the pope has the power to interfere with God’s 
jurisdiction over punishment in the other world has already been 
contested by Dante. But even apart from this, in the framework 
of the other prescriptions for the jubilee indulgence, this ruling is 


incongruous. It is said in the proclamation of the jubilee indulgence | 


that a new proceeding can be begun only after the preceding one 
has been entirely completed. An essential stipulation for the attain- 
ment of the jubilee indulgence, however, is the journey to Rome. 
That means that a new proceeding can be started only after the 
pilgrim has completed his journey to Rome and has returned home. 


Thus one can obtain the jubilee indulgence more than once only | 


if one makes the entire pilgrimage to Rome more than once. Or, 
if the pilgrim, having reached Rome, can use his single journey to 
Rome for the attainment of several jubilee indulgences, this possi- 
bility can logically be applied to the other performances as well. 
Every pious Catholic, then, is in a position to extend the single 
acquisition of the jubilee indulgence to benefit any number of his 
friends. By this privilege he might, in his allotted circle, exercise 
the same power which the pope, with the proclamation of the 
jubilee indulgence, exercises in the whole community of believers. 
Two things, then, are preserved: On the one hand, the evangelical 


thought of the universal priesthood, and, on the other hand, the | 


special position of the pope as the head of the whole church. In 
addition, moreover, the decisive motive for the proclamation of 
the jubilee indulgence—intercession, arising from love, for the 


salvation of the souls of others—would come clearly to the fore. | 
And that, for the present pope—in contradistinction from Boni- | 


face VIII—this motive is the basic consideration, cannot be 
questioned. 
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By Hexvmur T. LEHMANN 


Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 


In English usage preaching and proclamation are frequently 
identified as describing one and the same activity. In part this 
erroneous tendency may be ascribed to the King James transla- 
tion of the New Testament. The Greek word kerussein is nearly 
always rendered as “preaching.” While the Greek New Testa- 
ment speaks of John the Baptist as “proclaiming the baptism of 
repentance unto the remission of sins,” the King James Version 
says that “John did . . . preach the baptism of repentance for the 
remission of sins.” * 

The rendering “to preach” was also employed by the King 
James Version to translate “to proclaim the gospel.” “Thus it says 
of Peter and John that they did not cease to teach and preach 
(euaggelizomenoi) Jesus Christ.” * On another occassion diag- 
gello is rendered as “preaching.” * In Acts 10:36, 13:38, and 17:3 
kataggello is translated “preaching.” 

This stereotyped translation has obscured the fact that in 
the New Testament preaching and proclamation are not identical. 
Upon examination we shall discover that the New Testament 
contains a rich variety of words and phrases which describes the 
activity of presenting God’s claim to men. Actually, proclama- 
tion is one aspect of preaching in the New Testament. 


Gop ActTING IN His ProctatmMep Worp 
We believe that proclamation is one of the most important 
aspects of preaching in the New Testament because it emphasizes 


Mk le4enGha Mee 321s ek 3:3) 
2 Acts 5:42. 
> Lk. 9:60. 
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that God is acting, doing something, in his proclaimed Word. 

The grammatical usage of the verb form kerussein demon- 
strates this fact. In its active verb form it occurs no less than 
61 (6s) times in the New Testament. On the other hand the sub- 
tantival form kerux occurs only 3 times. Likewise Rerugma occurs 
much less frequently than kerussein. The emphasis on proclama- 
tion as an activity, is also brought to the fore through the con- 
sideration that kerussein occurs seldom in the passive and most 
frequently in the active voice. 

From the preponderance of the verb form “to proclaim” 
over the substantival form “herald” one significant characteristic 
of proclamation in the New Testament is indicated: the act of 
heralding is far more important than the herald. Not the person 
is important but the message which he proclaims! The Bible does 
not desire to tell us about messengers but desires to tell us the mes- 
sage itself. In proclaiming the “good news” the herald does not 
wish to win the admiration of his hearers for his smoothly purr- 
ing radio voice or for his winsome, magnetic personality. In, 
with, and under his proclamation he brings not himself but Jesus 
Christ to his hearers. His proclamation is Christ’s message. His 
most ardent prayer is the hope for fulfillment of Christ’s prom- 
ise: “He that heareth you, heareth me.”* Like John the Baptist, 
the relation of the preacher’s whole life and especially of his own 
preaching to Christ is epitomized in the words: “He must in- 
crease, but I must decrease.” The preacher “desires to be neither 
a striking figure nor a magnetic personality, but a nameless man, 
a voice. Such a preacher is a living picture of the humble obedi- 
ence and self-forgetfulness of faith. Here runs the true line of 
apostolic succession, in a witness that is at once the verdict of an 
individual man and the rolling “Amen” of the Christian cen- 
turies.” ° 

It has been said of Philipps Brooks by those who heard him: 
“Tt was great to know Philipps Brooks: but it was greater to know 


*Lk. 10:16. 


* Lovell Cocks, quoted by R. J. McCracken, “Let the Preacher Preach the Word,” 
in Theology Today (April, 1945), p. 81. 
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his Master.” The herald of God is only great because he whom the 
herald proclaims is infinitely greater. Hence kerussein is always 
more important in the New Testament than the kerux.° 


Procramminc More Important THAN PrRocLAMATION 

New Testament usage from the point of view of frequency 
indicates that the act of proclaiming is more important than that 
which is proclaimed. Does this mean that the delivery of the 
message is more important than the content of the message? An 
affirmative reply to this question would not be a deduction in 
harmony with the over-all New Testament emphasis. However, 
this does mean that “pure doctrine” and proclamation are not to 
be confused. Only as the message is translated into action in the 
Christian proclamation is it vital. The content of that which is 
being proclaimed is important. But it dare not be isolated from 
life. It cannot be delivered in frozen form. Christian proclama- 
tion Is not static but dynamic and moving. 


PROCLAMATION AND THE EVENT 

The herald of God is not only speaking of something which 
has happened but also of something which is happening here and 
now under his pulpit in the pews. In other words, he proclaims 
a divine-human event. When the New Testament speaks of 
kerussein rather than kerugma, this signifies that Christianity is 
not a new philosophy of life, not a new ritual, but that it is the 
proclamation of an action in which God took and takes the initia- 
tive: the active intervention of God on behalf of the sinner in 
Christ, the God-man. 

Herbert Farmer points out that this event is that which 
makes Christianity an unparalleled, unique religion. It 1s con- 
ceivable, he points out by way of comparison, that if Hinduism 
vanished today it would reappear tomorrow, fifty years, or a thou- 
sand years from now. But if all Christians and Christian records 
were destroyed, Christianity could not appear again. “ . In 


® Gerhard Friedrich, xynptoow in Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment, ed. G. Kittel, III, 695, 3ff. 
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happening again it would show that it had never, according to its 
own definition of itself, happened at all.” * 

In the New Testament the event about which the Christian 
proclamation centers is the kingdom of God. No less than eight 
times does the New Testament speak of proclaiming the king- 
dom of God.’ And even then, when the two words are not em- 
ployed in this explicit relationship, the inauguration of the royal 
reign of God is implied in the coming of the Son of Man as well 
as in his authoritative pronouncements and deeds of healing. 


PROCLAMATION AS AN EscHATOLOGICAL ACTION 


The act of proclamation always points beyond itself. 

Thus the Old Testament in its proclamation points forward 
to the event of the coming of the kingdom of God. In the Sep- 
tuagint Rerussein is the rendering employed for the word meaning 
“to make noise,” “to sound an alarm.” In Joel 2:1 such an alarm 
is to be sounded because of the imminence of the Day of Jahwe. 
Here proclamation aims at rousing the people to the immediate 
imminence of a coming event; it seeks to awaken them from 
slumber with the break of the Day of the Lord. 

This close connection between proclamation and the coming 
of an event as it exists in the Old Testament can be seen in the 
New Testament. John the Baptist’s ascetic apparel and the place 
where he appears, the desert, underscore his message of alarm. He 
comes as a herald of the Messianic era proclaiming the baptism of 
repentance unto the forgiveness of sins. He does not appear as 
a teacher to instruct the congregation in the Word of God, but 
he comes as one who is about to awaken the people from the 
slumber of self-righteousness by the sounding of the alarm: “Re- 
pent for the kingdom of the heavens has drawn near!” *° In the 
performance of this God-given task he is pointing to the Christ 


"Herbert Farmer, The Servant of the Word (New York: 1942), p. 18f. 

*Lk. 8:1; 9:2; Acts 28:31; Mk. 13:10; 14:9. In Mark 1:14 Jesus begins his ministry 
of proclamation because “the kingdom of God has drawn near.” Mk. 16:15; Gal. 
2 2-Colale23% 

° Mk. 1:4. Cf. Mt. 3:1; Lk. 3:3. 

Mt. 3:2. 
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who is the kingdom of God in his own person. “One who is 
stronger than I comes after me, the straps of whose sandals I am 
not worthy to untie.” ™ 

Jesus begins his public ministry by proclaiming that John’s 
message of the imminent approach of the kingdom of God has 
reached its fulfillment with his coming. “Jesus came into Galilee, 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom of God, and saying, The 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand.” ” The 
advent of the kingdom of God in Jesus means the fulfillment of 
the old age (aion) and the beginning of a new age. 

Jesus becomes the pioneer of this new age in conscious ful- 
fillment of Old Testament promise. This becomes evident 
through Luke’s account of the beginning of Jesus’ ministry in the 
synagogue in Nazareth. Here Jesus reads the familiar passage 
from Isaiah: “The spirit of the Lord is upon me, wherewith he 
has anointed me: to preach the gospel to the poor, he has sent me, 
to proclaim release to the prisoners and sight to the blind, . . . to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” ** And when Jesus states 
at the conclusion of this passage, “Today is this scripture fulfilled 
in your ears,” “ he thereby makes the public claim that in his 
proclamation the event for which generations have been waiting 
and praying has now reached its fulfillment: the coming of the 
royal reign of God. So far prophets, priests, and kings have, from 
time to time, given a message about this kingdom, but Jesus brings 
this kingdom. 

When Jesus “proclaims the acceptable year of the Lord,” he 
does this with direct reference to the Jubilee Year. This was an 
event to which all looked forward, for it was observed every fifty 
years. The Jubilee Year was proclaimed throughout the whole 
land of Israel with the blowing of a trumpet announcing the joy- 
ful news that all slaves were to be given their liberty and that all 


TUM Ue, Io 

2? Mk. 1:14, 15. 

* Lk. 4:18-19. Cf. Is. 61:1; 58:6. 
les Zipvile 
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properties which had been sold were to be returned to the original 
owner. In post-exilic times the Jubilee Year became a picture of 
the coming Messianic era (Is. 61: 1ff.). In the synagogue in Naza- 
reth Jesus announces that this scripture is now fulfilled. With the 
coming and proclamation of Jesus this event has now taken place. 
Jesus is the herald who brings freedom to the slaves and restores 
all things to their original order. His proclamation is the event 
of eternity in time. It is the inauguration of God’s kingdom on | 
earth which is both the fulfillment of an old acon and the begin- | 
ning of the new one—the age in which we are now living. In | 
comparison with this new age all other so-called “new” eras— 
whether the era of gunpowder, steam, electricity, or atomic en- 
ergy—either fade into nothingness or assume their appropriate 
perspective. | 

If the Christian proclamation is part of an eternal event in — 
time which has to do with “yesterday, today, and tomorrow,” 
then this has certain consequences for preachers who are the 
heralds of God today. 

1. Jesus makes it clear to his disciples that his message is not 
to be an esoteric doctrine but is to be given to the world in public 
proclamation. ‘Those who are commissioned to be heralds of his 
message are not to be afraid of the subtle, sinister onslaughts of 
Satan and his helpers against his kingdom. “Fear them not,” says 
Jesus when he commissions the Twelve. “There is nothing veiled 
which shall not be revealed, and nothing hidden which shall not 
be made known. That which I say to you in darkness, speak in 
the light; and that which you hear (as it is whispered) in your 
ears, herald it from the roof tops!” ** The proclamation of that 
which has happened is a public action, performed without fear, 
full of joy and with authority. As Friedrich points out, “The 
New Testament has not taken its words from the contemplative 
meditation of philosophy but from the language of public lite. a 
As the herald proclaimed the name of the victor at the athletic 


” Mt. 10:26-28. 
” Op. cit., p. 697. 
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games in Greece, loudly and publicly , so the herald of God pro- 
claims the victorious reign of God in Jesus Christ, publicly for 
all the world to know a to believe. 

2. Such proclamation of the herald of God is carried on in 
the full authority of Christ himself. When Jesus commissions the 
Seventy to go as “sheep among wolves” into the homes and 
market-places of Galilee, he says to them: “He that heareth you, 
heareth me.” “’ His heralds are not merely reporters: they are 
God’s plenipotentiaries! They are not to appear before men 
merely to express personal opinions, but rather with the firm con- 
viction in their hearts, “Hic dicit Dominus.” 

3. It is in the very nature of such proclamation that it should 
be primarily oral. The herald of God is commissioned to proclaim 
the kingdom of God by word of mouth. When Jesus commis- 
sioned the Twelve, he did not ask them to read his words or to 
write them but to proclaim them. God does not send books: he 
sends ambassadors.** 

Such oral proclamation is imbedded in the nature of the Gos- 
pel. Luther felt this very keenly. He felt that the written word 
of the Gospel had been made into a law. Against this development 
his spirit rebelled, for this perversion had caused him great anxiety 
of soul for nearly half his life. Hence he says on one occasion: 
“The Gospel should not really be called the written but the oral 
word .... For that reason Christ himself did not write anything, 
but only spoke, and his doctrine should not be called ‘Scriptures’ 
but Gospel, i.e. good news or proclamation, which is not carried 
forward with the pen but by word of mouth.” 

Nor can such oral proclamation of the Gospel be replaced 
by “live” or “recorded” broadcasts. Television cannot be an ade- 
quate substitute for it either. Such and similar mechanical means 
of building God’s kingdom cannot supplant the oral Christian 


WI Glte, OBIS, 

“AI (Gore, Se20) 

1 Martin Luther, Eyn kleyn unterricht, was man ynn den Evangelius suchen und 
gewarten soll. W. A., X, 1, 8ff. 
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proclamation. This would be contrary to the inherent nature of 
the Gospel. 

4. From all that has been said it follows that this proclamation 
is a contemporary activity. It is not merely a recital of historical 
data which “happened” nearly two thousand years ago. It is much 
more than telling the “old, old story” about what Jesus said and 
did. If that were done, Christianity would become a museum | 
piece collecting on it the cobwebs of the centuries. The procla- | 
mation of the Christian Gospel not only means that something has 
happened, but that something 7s happening. That which is being | 
proclaimed also happens.”” This “realized eschatology” is at the 
very heart and life of the church.” 

Where lies the anchor for the conviction of the herald of 
God that something is happening in his proclamation? It lies in 
the conviction that the Christ whom he proclaims is not dead but 
lives! “The reality of the resurrection gives the primitive Chris- 
tian proclamation its fullness.” ” Jesus not only sent his disciples 
into the world to proclaim the Gospel: he also gave them the 
promise of his ever-living presence, “Lo, Iam with you alway 
.... *° Something happens in the Christian proclamation because 
Ghret the Risen Lord, confronts, claims, and consoles men in 
and through it. 

Something happens when the herald proclaims God’s Word 
because the Holy Spirit is active in that which is being said. It 
seems especially significant that in the Fourth Gospel with his 
word of commission, “Even as the Father has sent me, I also send 
you,” Jesus breathes on the disciples saying, “Receive the Holy 
Spirit... .” ** In, with, and under the frailty and weakness of the 
proclamation of the herald, the Holy Spirit is at work calling me 
to repentance, enlightening the mind, effecting and confirming 
faith in Jesus as my Lord. Here not the proclamation but he who 


” Friedrich, op. cit., p. 710. 

* Herbert Farmer, op. cit., p. 20. The phrase “realized” eschatology is from Dodds. 
” Friedrich, p. 711. 

Mt. 28:20. 

* John 20:21, 22. 
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is proclaimed is all-important. The validity of the proclamation 
is not dependent upon the worthiness of the herald. The treasure 
comes in earthen vessels. The strength of God is made perfect 
in weakness. 

We have said that “something” happens when Christ is pro- 
claimed. But what happens? To some Christ becomes “the saviour 
of death to death.” To others he becomes “the saviour of life to 
life.” ““The preaching of the cross is to them that perish foolish- 
ness; but unto us which are saved it is the power of God.” ” Here 
the Christian proclamation is like a two-edged sword “piercing to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and mar- 
row.” *° In some it effects faith; in others, unbelief. God effects 
both. The working of faith in the Christian proclamation is his 
opus proprium; the working of unbelief is his opus alienum. 

What happens under the impact of such proclamation is ex- 
emplified in a more dramatic and radical manner in the Sacrament 
of the Altar. Here the worthy, i.e. they who acknowledge them- 
selves as unworthy, receive the Word made Flesh unto forgive- 
ness and life; the unworthy, i.e. the ones who consider themselves 
worthy, receive the Word made Flesh unto condemnation and 
death.” The “dividing asunder” which takes place at the recep- 
tion of the sacramental Word at the altar also “happens” when 
the proclaimed Word is heard from the pulpit. 

We must conclude, then, that in the Christian proclamation 
Christ becomes our Eternal Contemporary for faith or unbelief, 
for life or for death. There is no neutral territory. The Christian 
proclamation is a contemporary activity because it makes Christ 
our contemporary. This conviction rests on our faith in Jesus 
as the Risen Christ and in the activity of the Holy Spirit in his 
proclaimed Word. This means, in the final analysis, that witness- 
ing to the event of Christ’s coming “was indeed part of the event 
from the very beginning.” *° 


“OTh (Cyasis say 

ANE hay Apis 

Me Cor tile29) 
Farmer, Op. cit., p. 22. 
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5. Christian proclamation as a contemporary activity not 
only points back to the event of the beginning, the Incarnation, 
but it also’ points forward to the event of the end, the Parousia. 
It preaches the Christ of “yesterday and today,” but also of “‘to- 
morrow.” In this great “meanwhile” which lies between the first 
and second coming of Christ the kingdom of God is hidden. It is 
tectum cruce. It is an object of faith. But the herald of God 
knows that with the coming of the “Christ of Tomorrow” it will 
be fully revealed. It will be regnum gloriae. It will then be an 
object of sight. 

All Christian proclamation therefore stands under the Sign 
of the End. The sounding of the trumpet of proclamation by, 
among, and for men has its ultimate meaning in that event when 
“the Lord himself shall descend from heaven, with a shout, with 
the voice of the archangel, and with the trumpet of God.” * If 
in this era “between the times” the trumpet of proclamation gives 
an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself for this Christian 
warfare? In this interim which lies between the first and second 
coming of Christ the herald of God is like a watchman upon the 
ramparts of the City of God, announcing to the inhabitants of 
the earth that “the day is far spent. Inasmuch as the death of 
each individual is synonymous with the “Day of the Lord,” the 
herald of God knows in all his proclamation that “we have here 
no continuing city, but we seek the one to come.” *° The herald 
knows “with fear and trembling” yet with joy that in the first 
coming of Christ “the lightning has flashed,” but “the thunder of 
God’s final victory is yet to sound.” ** 

1 Thess. 4:16. 


Melo, igi 
“Farmer, op. cit., p. 20. Adaptation of Karl Heim’s phrase. 
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By Criirrorp Anscar NELSON 


St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S. A. 


A urrrLe more than a century ago, a Frenchman, Baron de 
Toqueville, came as a visitor to the United States and wrote his 
impressions in a volume called Democracy in America. Ina very 
interesting passage he tried to assess the forces that made our 
country what it is. In vain did he seek the secret in our resources, 
our schools, our Constitution, our democratic Congress. Then 
he wrote: “Not until I went into the churches of America and 
heard her pulpits flame with righteousness did I understand the 
greatness and genius of America. America is great because Amer- 
ica is good. If America ever ceases to be good, America will 
cease to be great.” 

It is eminently true that the pulpits of America’s churches 
have played a large and significant role in influencing and shaping 
the destiny of this nation. Preaching of the Christian message 
has written a golden chapter in our history from earliest colonial 
times to this present moment. No estimate of American life can 
do justice which does not give prominent place to the church in 
considering the social forces which act creatively in our culture. 
Whether the influence of the pulpit is as great as it once was 1s 
another question, but it is clear that in a nation where more than 
79,000,000 of her approximately 150,000,000 people hold volun- 
tary membership in some religious body, the church through her 
pulpit bears a great responsibility to the shaping of national life. 

In this scene Lutherans have borne their distinctive witness. 
From the time in the early seventeenth century when the Swedes 
established their first churches on the Delaware, Lutheran pulpits 
have continued to bring the witness of God, until at the present 
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time, according to our latest religious census (1948), the Lutheran 
Church with her thirteen bodies has become the third largest of 


the Protestant communions in our land, bearing responsibility for | 
more than 5,500,000 people. Her growth has been due to large | 
waves of immigration from the Old World as well as to her evan- | 


gelism in reaching the unchurched in the whole milieu of Ameri- 
can life. 


A Lutheran visitor from a European country 1S usually in- | 


trigued by the new problems and possibilities that confront the 
Lutheran preacher in his ministering to the American public. In 
a nation where church and state have been kept separate by a 
new experiment in government, and where it is a part of the 
American faith to take pride in this separation, the question comes 
naturally, What happens to the distinctive features of Lutheran 
preaching? What stewardship does the Lutheran pulpit make in 
a non-Lutheran environment? 


Answer will have to be made that it is at this point that we 
encounter one of the sobering difficulties of our task. Lutherans 
from many lands have come to this country with a good deal of 
Old World baggage in their thinking, even in religion. The 
temptation and danger of our church has been that of isolation 
from our total environment, and across the last generations we 
have had to struggle lest we become a smug, self-contained, ex- 
clusive sect that does not sense its solidarity with the total secu- 
larized process of American culture. The variety of languages in 
which Lutherans preach the Gospel among us (there was a time 
not so long ago when we preached in thirty different tongues in 
the City of New York) and the variety of distinct Lutheran 
church bodies has made it very difficult to catch a sense of our 
total responsibility to the national religious scene. Nothing creates 
greater astonishment among our Lutheran brethren in Furope 
than an attempt to explain the varieties of Lutheranism in Ameri- 
ca on the organizational level. Suffice it to say that great strides 
forward have been made in recent times in the creation and expan- 
sion of the National Lutheran Council to include all of us outside 
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the Synods of Missouri and Wisconsin. It is here that we are on 
the growing edge in our church today. It will have to be said 
that the immense physical and spiritual needs of Europe have 
drawn us together as nothing else in learning that we must share 
the struggle together in gathering aid and support. Touch the 
average American Lutheran at this point and one will almost 
always find an earnest longing that the Holy Spirit will thrust the 
church forward in a greater Lutheran togetherness rapidly to 
stem the tide of wasteful and debilitating separations. To our 
glory and our shame it is true, as a widely featured magazine arti- 
cle recently poiated out, that the Lutheran Church is the most 
united church in America in her faith and doctrine, but the most 
divided in her organization. 

And what does this do to our preaching? Very much, 
indeed. The Lutheran Church in America has been coming 
through a transition period of vast proportions. Not all Lutheran 
churches are heirs of the immigrant period. Some are indigenous 
to the earliest colonial scene, but when we speak of our total 
problem we can see now how we are gaining a new American 
consciousness that releases the pulpit to do its great work as the 
voice of the evangel of God to all people regardless of national 
backgrounds. Late—but not too late—we hope, are we made 
aware of the task of proclaiming God’s grace to the total body 
of society. 

It is not strange that in most urban Lutheran churches the 
membership is comprised of people with backgrounds from the 
whole Noah’s ark of the various nationalities in American life. 
The preacher in the Lutheran pulpit is no longer identifiable as 
a part of a foreign-speaking population. To know the character- 
istic American mind is his task and challenge. To speak the mes- 
sage of the Gospel in idiomatic English, free from foreign collo- 
quialisms and with an appreciation of the American temperament 
is the delicate and difficult modern technique that must be the 
goal of attainment. On the whole, if one can generalize, it can 
be said that our American Lutheran pulpit is aware of this area 
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of sensitivity and is making strides to reach it. Placed alongside 
the preachers of other churches with more Anglo-Saxon heritage 
and advantage, the Lutheran preacher shows his peculiarities, and 
yet measures up to a rather good standard. Leadership in the 
American pulpit does not, perhaps, exhibit as long a list of well 
known “name” preachers as some denominations, but that may 
be a false criterion of great preaching. The average excellence 
of the Lutheran pulpit will measure very high. 

An additional reason for this statement is that the educational 
standards for American Lutheran theological education have been 
shown to be higher than those of any other Protestant denomina- 
tion. Uniformly, all our Lutheran churches have insisted on aca- 
demic degrees in preparation for ordination. The day of the 
short-termer in theological schools of our communion is almost 
past. If education is a proper criterion, that means that the level 
of intelligent preaching from the Lutheran pulpit is unsurpassed. 

Other great denominations have, in years gone by, licensed 
men to preach and care for congregations without sufficient aca- 
demic training, according to our standards. The results have been 
an aggressive home mission evangelism on the frontiers that has 
aided rapid expansion. There are those who decry our church’s 
insistence on academic standards. There are men who might be 
very effective evangelists and home missionaries whom we have 
refused to use. But in the total scene we have chosen rather to 
send forth men trained by proper theologial discipline to preach 
and teach. The result is that in almost any Lutheran church 
where one goes to worship, whether it be large or small, one is 
apt to hear a message that comes from a mind well trained by our 
schools. Such preaching creates a church that need not be intellec- 
tually embarrassed by its messengers. 

And what of the social message from the Lutheran pulpit? 
A stereotype criticism of American Lutheranism is that it lags in 
social responsibility, that it is sterile in influence upon the social 
order, that is is addicted to Pietistic quietism. There is enough of 
truth in this accusation to make it disturb our consciences. How- 
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ever, there is another side to this picture. While great sections 
of Protestantism were caught up in a utopian idealism that 
stemmed from the liberal view of man of a generation ago, Lu- 
theran preaching remained conservatively orthodox. The events 
of the last years have proved the classic Lutheran stream of Chris- 
tian thinking to be a true reading of man in his relation to God 
and the world. American liberal, “‘activistic,” Social-Gospel 
preaching has of late been making vocal penance in sackcloth and 
ashes and has found new harbor in the neo-orthodoxies as the 
pendulum has swung to another extreme. From such poles the 
Lutheran pulpit has been spared. But we have no reason for pride, 
because our Pietism or Orthodoxism has often been dull and 
formal and has not set our hearts aflame as it ought in passion for 
God’s needy children. All the while the Lutheran Church has 
been exceedingly active, in its quiet way, in institutions of mercy, 
in inner missions, and in the activity of social welfare. As a 
demonstration of the social conscience of the Lutheran Church is 
the heroic manner in which it has risen to meet the vast demands 
of suffering and orphaned missions in our postwar world. Con- 
tributions from Lutheran sources for this work have exceeded 
those of all other Protestants put together. It is in all humility a 
Witness to an alertness to human need. Certainly that is a result 
of a strong social preaching of God’s call to serve our brethren. 
American Lutheran preaching has not entered so consciously 
into the political arena as other Protestant denominations. It has 
followed the inherited Lutheran pattern of emphasis upon the 
Gospel at work in the heart of man. Only recently is Lutheran- 
ism becoming aware of its vast responsibility in the area of states- 
manship. European tragedy has opened our eyes to the need for 
bearing more direct testimony in the affairs of state. An ageres- 
sive Roman Catholic political activity and a growing “statism” 
in our present time are stirring all of Protestantism to more active 
participation in or witness to governmental processes. It is sure 
that the next decades will find our church bearing a more decided 
influence in this direction and finding new, Christian, and legiti- 
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mate channels to make its voice heard. Our growing unity of 
organization and administration are making such a voice possible. 
But we need not be ashamed of the ways in which Lutheran 
preaching has been bearing its steady and sure witness and seeking 
to create Christians who take their calling seriously in the world 
of business and statesmanship. Notable state governors and pub- 
lic officials in both state and nation who are Lutherans have 
proved that laymen are not unaware of the serious vocational 
doctrine in the Lutheran priesthood of believers. Here is an area 
in which we must be constantly on the alert. It is a task ofsLue 
theran preaching to inform the consciences of our laity, to urge 
our laymen to bear witness in our democracy to Christian 
principles. 

At the present time our American temper cannot be said to 
be hostile to religion. It shows very few signs of anti-clericalism. 
Its mood is secular, indifferent and benevolently tolerant to the 
work of the church. Such a moment must be captured by a 
flaming and rugged preaching of urgency in the process of mak- 
ing America Christian. The hostile anti-church movements of 
Europe may easily engulf us unless we are alert and eager to 
understand the surging social and political time. Our laymen’s 
activities bear modest but true witness to a sound evangelical 
preaching. 

Politically the typical Lutheran preacher is likely to be found 
in the conservative right-wing camp. But he will, in contrast to 
much Protestant preaching, studiously avoid bringing his politics 
into the pulpit. The writer of this paper was shocked the other 
day to be told that his church was known to be the arch-conserva- 
tive seat of Republican party politics in his city. Try as he will 
to strive against such identification, the preacher is disturbed to 
be branded in such a fashion. It is not good that the church is 
identified with the conservative middle class, for this suggests 
sanctions, religious in their flavor, to the entire process of the 
capitalistic order. 


A recent survey by the Public Opinion Research Office of 
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Princeton University shows a statistical table of church member- 
ships according to income groups. The table showed that Lu- 
theran membership, after careful sampling, is composed of 10% 
of the upper income group, 43% of the middle income group, and 
47% of the lower income group. Comparatively this table shows 
that Lutherans have more in the middle group than any other de- 
nomination; that only Baptists and Roman Catholics have a smaller 
percentage of the higher income group, with 9% and 8% respec- 
tively; and that only these same denominations have a higher 
percentage of the lower income group, with Baptists and Roman 
Catholics each 64%. Such statistics do not reveal too much, but 
they do show that Lutheranism is still strong among the common 
people. The Lutheran Church still has a considerable confidence 
in the rural sections, and its strength among the laboring classes 
is fair. 

But it is of increasing concern that labor is not so closely 
bound to American Lutheranism as it ought to be and used to be. 

Theologically, characteristic Lutheran preaching takes its 
form from the post-Reformation Scholasticism which has been 
the prevailing pattern in the last generations. That pattern is 
only now being broken by more concentration on the dynamic, 
existential, and contemporary character of Luther’s own view of 
preaching. It must be stated that our theology has had a semi- 
rationalistic and legalistic character and a Confessional rigidity 
such as is scarcely found elsewhere in Lutheranism. American 
Lutheran theology has not been characterized by creative re- 
search and original work. It has been mostly a borrowed system, 
transplanted in the American scene. We have had an able body 
of teachers of theology, who have been true to the churches 
which have appointed them to train pastors. Both the good features 
and the ill of an academic, scientific theology have been almost 
totally absent from our theological schools in the past. Graduate 
study has usually been pursued at interdenominational schools. A 
strict Confessionalism has been most usual among us. Recent Lu- 
ther studies and the growing influence of Swedish theology, par- 
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ticularly of Bishops Nygren and Aulen, are current trends that 
are reflected in preaching. Extreme liberalism was almost entirely 
absent in the whole church during the last century. For this we 
are devoutly thankful, but a richer appreciation of Luther’s own 
insights into the dynamic character of faith would be a refreshing 
wind among us. 

Ecumenical preaching has not been strong in the American 
Lutheran pulpit. An emerging church that was concerned with 
gathering immigrants and with adaptation to the American milieu 
built strong walls of isolation from other denominations. The 
church has generally observed the rule, “Lutheran pulpits for 
Lutheran pastors, and Lutheran altars for Lutheran communi- 
cants.” The large and effective program of the Missouri Synod 
has been strongest in its insistence on even synodical isolation in 
pulpit and altar fellowship. The current ecumenical trends have 
revealed themselves especially in the Augustana Church, due 
probably most largely to the influence of Séderblom and the ecu- 
menical theology of Sweden, and in the older Lutheran groups in 
the United Lutheran Church. There is still a strong resistance to 
an ecumenical view of the church in large sections. But it is of 
importance that at present there is a renewed interest in the doc- 
trine of the church among us. Current trends toward collectivism 
in the world are making it necessary for us to re-evaluate the cor- 
porate character of the church in the world. Extreme and rugged 
individualism and piety must be seen against the background of 
God’s whole pattern for the Corpus Christi, the communion of 
saints. 

To the honor of Lutheran preaching it must be said that it 
bears a wholesome relation to the liturgy of the church. Almost 
all Lutheran preaching in America is to be found in the context 
of the liturgy. That liturgy is not all of one pattern, although the 
Common Service is becoming more accepted, and new studies to 
make that service still more universally Lutheran will probably 
bring a new liturgical cohesiveness to the American church that 
is now unknown. But almost universally, in every Lutheran pul- 
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pit in our land, the preaching conforms with the pericopes of the 
church year. This is a great asset to the Lutheran pulpit. It 
assures the hearer that he is likely to hear a Biblical sermon that 
presents the whole plan of salvation. The stated pericopes are not 
a limitation, but a freedom and release in ordered preaching. 


In the matter of practical homiletics, it is difficult to assess 
and generalize. The mass mind in America is normally impatient 
with long sermons. It is easy for an American minister to fall into 
the temptation of preaching in a breezy, casual, descriptive style 
designed to arrest and hold attention, with illustrative material 
that often fails to illustrate great religious truths. The somewhat 
vulgar radio and picture-book laziness that is all too characteristic 
of the mass mentality of American culture gains easy popularity 
in the pulpit. Often this is a reaction against a heavy, “theologi- 
cal” style that has failed to arouse attention and response and has 
failed to popularize the great Biblical and theological terms in our 
Lutheran vocabulary. Both extremes are the bane of the Ameri- 
can Lutheran pulpit. But these two styles notwithstanding, it 1s 
the judgment of this writer that, taken as a whole, Lutheran 
preaching is second to none in America in thoughtfulness, earnest 
theocentricity, intelligent treatment of the Scriptures, and evan- 
gelistic warmth. The extremes of revivalistic sensationalism, lib- 
eral utopianism, and unevangelical moralism have been noticeable 
by their absence in our Lutheran pulpits. Our sins are of another 
variety. 

The radio pulpit is used extensively. Many an urban church 
broadcasts its service and sermons to vast audiences. It brings a 
great ministry to the sick, shut-ins, and stay-at-homes. No survey 
has yet shown that radio broadcasting has had any marked influ- 
ence on keeping people from church attendance. Rather it has 
increased such attendance where results are calculable. Most ex- 
tensive of all Lutheran radio broadcasts is that known as the 
“Lutheran Hour,” conducted by the Lutheran Layman’s League 
of the Missouri Synod. Here the late Walter Maier’s voice was 
heard by more people than on any other current religious broad- 
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cast. His style was not characteristic of American Lutheranism, 
but it must be stated that his hearing extended far beyond Lu- 
theran people. The “Lutheran Hour” alone, which is heard over 
1,106 stations using twenty-five languages and reaching into many 
lands, has set a stamp on the Lutheran pulpit in the judgment of 
the American people which is a significant factor in our total 
witness. Dr. Maier’s radio preaching was earnest, evangelistic, 
practical, emotional, urgent, and militantly Biblical. Another Lu- 
theran voice on the radio that is heard widely in the Middle States 
is that of Elmer Hjortland from Lutheranism’s Central Lutheran 
“cathedral” church in Minneapolis. His style is warmly personal, 
direct, and practical, filled with apt application and illustration, 
and an example of excellent radio homiletics. Frequently heard 
in the East is Dr. Paul E. Scherer, the literary quality of whose 
sermons ranks him among America’s first pulpit orators. 

There are also distressing qualities in Lutheran preaching. It 
is necessary to state that the average pastor is so preoccupied with 
parish promotion and keeping the machinery of church activities 
moving that he neglects his study. More and more the tempo of 
the pastoral office, particularly in the city parish, is concerned 
with multitudinous details of making things hum. Success is too 
often measured in terms of increase in finances and membership 
rolls, not only by the people of the parish but often by the variety 
of administrative pressures from church headquarters. Tempta- 
tions to place undue emphasis on these externals lie before every 
preacher. It is symptomatic of our time of complex organization. 
Too often the parish is exceedingly tolerant of superficial and 
mediocre preaching if only the external parish activities run along 
well. From the rank and file of our clergy rises a general under- 
tone of dissatisfaction with the emphasis on promotion. Such 
unrest is perhaps a wholesome sign. The harassed preacher has 
a right to an understanding of his problem by his laymen and 
administrators. Probably the solution will be a growing emphasis 
on the staffs of parish workers who can lift the burden of admin- 
istrative detail from the pastor and release him for study, absorp- 
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tion in his message, and delicate personal work among his people. 

And what is the best feature of Lutheran preaching i in Amer- 
ica? After consulting by letter with a cross-section of America’s 
best Lutheran leaders in the pulpit, the unanimous answer is that 
the best quality of our preaching is a faithful presentation of the 
classic, central message of salvation. It is Christ-centered, God- 
centered, Bible-inspired. It is consciously ambitious to be faithful 
to the central insight of the Reformation that “he who through 
faith is righteous shall live.” Such a testimony is worth noting 
and makes it possible to conclude on a note of thanksgiving to 
God for the American Lutheran pulpit. If there is any distinctive 
charism that we Lutherans can offer to American Christendom, 
it is most certainly this noble fidelity to the Gospel, this concen- 
tration on the saving power of God who redeems and empowers 
us to live by his agape. A visitor in a Lutheran church may not 
always hear a brilliant or scholarly sermon. But brilliance or pro- 
fundity are not the greatest gifts. He will be almost sure to hear 
a sermon that is faithful to the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
For that we can be devoutly grateful. 
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By C. UMuau WoLF 


Maywood, Illinois, U. S. A. 


The Old Testament is not interested in anthropology, biology, 
physiology, or psychology, but in theology. The Old Testament 
doctrine of man is subsidiary to the revelation of God concerning 
himself and his way. Man derives his entire importance from the 
fact that he is the creature formed in the image of God. 

Man is the creature of God. Witness the testimony of Genesis 
1 and 2. In Psalm 8 this concept reappears in song: “What is man 
that thou art mindful of him, and the son of man that thou visitest 
him. For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels and 
hast crowned him with glory and honor.” 

Even though man may be the highest of all the creatures 
(perhaps even higher than the angels, if the term elo/im in Psalm 8 
is translated “‘gods’”’), nevertheless he is still, as the creature of 
God, dependent upon God. Most of the crises of history stem 
from the creature’s declaring his independence from the Creator. 
Sin is originally the vain struggle of proud and presumptuous man 
to prove himself to be elohbim. The provocative point in the devil’s 
temptation is here, “Ye shall be as gods” (Genesis 3:5). The story 
of Babel is suggestive of this same rebellion: “Go to, let us build 
us a city and a tower whose top may reach unto heaven and let us 
make us a name” (Genesis 11:4). This is the boast of aspiring man- 
kind as it seeks to usurp the name and honor of God. The first 
chapter of Isaiah re-enforces the concept of sin as an inconsiderate 
declaration of independence on the part of rebellious man.1. The 
characteristic term for sin in the Hebrew is pesha’ which has 

rebel” as its root meaning. Emil Brunner restates the crisis-making 


*G. E. Wright, The Challenge of Israel’s Faith (Chicago: 1944). 
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situation, “The autonomy of man is never independence of God.” 
Sinful man can only be understood as the dependent yet rebellious 
creature of God. Even the sinner who would deny God (as in 
Psalm 14:1 ff.) is still wholly dependent upon him. 

This dependence of man is perhaps indicated also in the con- 
cept of the image of God. “Let us make man in our own image, 
after our likeness, and let them have dominion. .. . And so God 
created man in his own image, male and female created he them” 
(Genesis 1:26 ff). There is doubt as to the proper interpretation 
of this passage and its application to post-Pauline Christianity. If 
there are poetic sources behind this text, the suspicion is that the 
two terms herein used are synonymous. If two editorial hands are 
involved there may be an attempt on the part of the second to 
interpret or edit the first. The earlier term tzelem is capable of 
being interpreted in a thoroughly materialistic and formal sense. 
But the second is more general. The close-synonym demuth may 
have a precautionary aspect, warning against a too formal inter- 
pretation. Despite the medieval arguments and the modern liberal’s 
deliberate misapplication, anthropomorphism does not imply its 
converse. Thinking man has not made God in his image. There is 
no material, sexual, or biological emphasis in the concept of 
Genesis. God is hardly in the shape of man, or vice versa. 

What, then, is the image of God or likeness of God which 
at times, even after the fall, may be partly recognized? Luther felt 
that it could not be determined but was sure that it was not ration- 
ality in the Aristotelian sense.’ The most current and popular mis- 
conception, after having ignored the material argument, is that 
the image consisted of ethical uprightness and moral integrity. The 
purity and perfection of man before the fall are thus emphasized. 
This is difficult to hold logically, because without testing there 
would be a moral creature in an amoral pristine state. Scripturally 
this cannot be maintained, because even rebellious man retains the 
image after the fall. “Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 


2Emil Brunner, Divine-Human Encounter (Philadelphia: 1943), p. 54. 
3 Martin Luther, Commentary on Genesis. 
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his blood be shed, for in the image of God made he man” (Genesis 
9:6). Obviously this is not a mere historical allusion, that once 
upon a time God made man so, but it is recorded as a continuing 
reason for the worth of man. 

On the basis of a misreading or mispunctuation of Genesis 
1326-28, many define the image to be man’s dominion over nature. 
“Image” and ° likeness, are held to be in apposition to the phrase 
“have dominion over.”” However, in verse 26 the terms are either 
synonymous or supplementary. In verse 28 the phrase under dis- 
cussion is explicative of verse 27.4 Others have suggested that 
immortality is the image of God in man, because death seems to 
follow on the heels of its loss. But this is inconsistent with the tree 
of life and the saying, “Lest they live forever.” 

Walter Eichrodt suggests that the self-determinative powers 
of human personality constitute the image of God.” In part this is 
an adaptation of the rational concept of the Hellenized church and 
in part an improvement. [he image is no mere abstraction of pure 
reason, but emphasizes the real “‘livingness” of man. The divine 
epithet “living God” and the frequent allusions to the “God of 
the living” may be pertinent in this connection. 

Because of this personality man is capable of a vital, vibrant 
relationship to God. The image concept is probably wider than 
personality and included the unique relationship of man with his 
God.° In the Pauline doctrine of the unregenerate man, sin has so 
broken that relationship (even though man still has a personality) 
and so fettered man’s ability that he is as good as dead. Man loses 
his freedom through sin and becomes the slave ‘“‘of the world and 
the devil.” Man loses his receptivity to the Spirit and the things 
of the Spirit through rebellion, so that in a sense Chapell is correct 
when he popularizes Brunner and declares the i image to be ability 
to receive revelation. Man was created to be in communion with 
God. Sin distorted the relationship, perverted the kinship, and 


*Emil Brunner, op. cit., pp. 127ff. 

°W. Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testaments (Leipzig: 1939), II, p- 62. 

* Wheeler Robinson, Religious Ideas of the Old Testament (New York: 1913), 
p. 85. 
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marred the revelation. The power-line from God to man was cut. 
But in Christ all are made whole, all are restored, and the spiritual 
man once again can discern things spiritual. By original creation 
and by the redemptive work of Christ, man is related to God." 

The term “sons of God,” as applied to mankind, is most apt. 
Yet the caution of H. H. Rowley is necessary because of modern 
attempts to deify human personality: “The Bible nowhere obscures 
the difference or forgets the gulf that separates God from man, ... 
[yet it also] declares the kinship of God and man.”* 

If by the creation in the image of God, man is related to 
God, so also is he related to all his fellows.° The Hebrews had no 
room for hermits and ascetics. There can be no man without a 
country. All men are brethren by reason of the creation. All have 
the same image, “for behold the people is one” (Genesis 11:6). 
The Hebrews, despite their emphasis on election and the covenant, 
had no doctrine of a special creation. Their ancestry included 
Abraham and Noah, whom they shared with many other peoples. 
Their mission was to their non-covenantal brothers. The Gospel 
genealogies by implication re-emphasize the unity of mankind 
renewed in the Saviour of all. Sellin suggests that this unity of 
mankind is also a part of the image of God, who also is One.”° 

Even as mankind is a unity, so it is also quite apparent in the 
entire Old Testament that the individual is a unity. Man is a 
whole. The parts cannot be isolated one by one as we would tell 
our bones. God created the whole man, he redeems the whole 
man, the whole man is judged, the whole man dies and is raised 
again. The whole man lives. The discussion of “soul,” “flesh,” 
“body,” “spirit” belongs to Greek philosophy” and not to 
Hebrew revelation, and only by an unfortunate historical accident 
to Christian theology. In the Old Testament there is no trace of, 
nor concern for, a dichotomy or trichotomy. 


"Ibid. p- 223. 
*H. H. Rowley, Relevance of the Bible (New York: 1944), p. 124. 
®W. Eichrodt, Das Menschenverstandnis des Alten Testaments (Basel: 1949), 
» Sait, 
spot Ernst Sellin, Theologie des Alten Testaments (Leipzig: 1933), p. 61. 
“E, D. Burton, Spirit, Soul and Flesh (Chicago: 1918). 
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The evolution of this most popular Christian “heresy” is 
readily traced. In the Hellenistic culture of Alexandria the Greeks 
began to use psuche for the Hebrew nephesh. The infiltration of 
Greek philosophy was so swift that in II Maccabees there is an 
established doctrine of the dichotomy of man formed by the union 
of body and soul. In Philo, Greek metaphysics won out over 
Hebrew theology, but surely the prophets would have found 
Philo strange reading. “The concept of Philo was in any case a 
Greek one superimposed upon the Biblical terms.” !? Tertullian 


was labeled a heretic for his belief in the totus-homo view. Luther | 


sought to free us from bondage to Greeks and Romans. “God is 
the God of the living. If now one would say, “The soul of Abraham 
lives with God, his body lies here dead,’ it would be a distinction 
which to my mind is mere rot! I will dispute it. One must say, “The 


whole Abraham, the entire man lives.’ But you tear away a piece 
of Abraham and say, “That lives.’ ””™ 

Old Testament scholars have been unanimous on the matter. 
Systematic and New Testament theologians have yet to rethink 
seriously the implications of this doctrine of man. Perhaps instead 
of thinking of the Greek of the New Testament as replacing the 
Hebrew concept, it may be better to give to the Greek the Hebrew 
connotations rather than those of Greek philosophy. Did Jesus 
make any distinction between body and soul? “For which is easier 
to say, Rise, take up thy bed, and walk, or to say, Thy sins be for- 
given thee” (Matthew 9:6, etc.). “Today thou shalt be with me 
in Paradise” (Luke 23:43). Is the omission of “soul” not signifi- 
cant? Paul as well as James insisted that true service to God, true 
religion, included the whole man and not merely body and not 
solely soul. Since Paul was writing to Greeks his terminology is 
often suggestive of dichotomy and on occasions trichotomy. But 
in order to express to Greeks ideas that would be comprehended, 
Paul, the missionary, was forced to use terms that have been misin- 
terpreted and have been made into separate entities. Every mis- 


*E. Goodenough, “Philo on Immortality,” in Harvard Theological Review, Vol. 


39 (April, 1946), p. 95. 
* Smith and Gallinger, Conversations with Luther (Boston: 1915 SF ps 123. 
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sionary has this problem of using native words with foreign con- 
notations without at the same time permitting the native denota- 
tion to have sway. 


The early Christian creeds emphasized the resurrection of the 
body as a peculiar Christian belief because any Greek cultist and 
almost any Greek philosopher would accept “the immortality of 
the soul.” The creeds customarily speak only on issues under 
debate. Here the issue raised was the danger that the Greek con- 
cept of immortality would win the day over resurrection, even as 
it has in modern times. The attempt by many to consider Words- 
worth’s “Ode on Intimations of Immortality” as Christian merely 
indicates how successfully the Greeks have taken over. 

There is no scientific psychology in the Old Testament. 
Hebrew terms are not used with modern precision. The popular 
or common language of the people was used. Terms are frequently 
interchanged. Similar terms are used in poetic parallelism to indi- 
cate similarity of meaning. Never do the terms indicate inde- 
pendent essences within man. It is doubtful if it is necessary to 
think of them as such in the New Testament. Even the following 
few suggestions may be overdrawn distinctions. 

The term /ev often indicates that aspect of man which we 
today call character. The emotions are centered in Hebrew psy- 
chology (or better human geography) in the region of the kalyoth, 
me im, and kavod or karod. Sex and fear are closely connected 
with these areas; so by simple transference we have “bowels of 
compassion” or the modern “yellow-bellied.” None of these 
organs has any existence independent of the living person. 

The word basar is usually translated “flesh.” It is the meat of 
man, but this is not a distinct part of man in contrast to soul or 
spirit. The contrast is not between flesh and soul, but between 
flesh and God. The relationship is best seen in a proportion: “flesh 
is to spirit as man is to God.” Thus Psalm 56:4, “In God I will 
praise his word, in God have [ put my trust: I will not fear what 
flesh can do unto me.” Flesh represents human enemies, not my 
own muscle and fiber. Better is Isaiah 31:3, “Now the Egyptians 
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are men and not God, and their horses flesh and not spirit.” The 
dead are never flesh, but dust or corpse. To be basar a man must 
be living. 

Basar is not distinct from soul or spirit. In Genesis 6:17 and 
Psalm 136:25 “all flesh” is used for all mankind. In Psalm 63:2 
soul and flesh are paralleled: “My soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh 
longeth for thee in a dry and thirsty land.” The marriage promise 


is often perverted by teachers into pure pornography, “They twain | 
shall be one flesh.” This surely refers to something higher than the | 


mingling of the sexes in the flesh-pots of Egypt! 
In the Old Testament dasar is not the enemy of spirit. The 
body is not the captor of the soul, as in much Greek thought. 


Even when Paul is referring to the flesh as the enemy he may not | 


be considering two distinct entities, but is characterizing two 


dominant aspects of man.* The unregenerate, sinful man is “flesh” | 


and “fleshly,” the regenerate Christian lives after the “spirit.” But 
both are whole men, neither are ghosts. 
In the beginning, we read, “the Lord God formed man of 


the dust of the ground and breathed into his nostrils the breath of | 


life, and man became a living soul” (Genesis 2:7). Here is the 
Hebrew term nephesh. Note that God did not breathe a soul. The 
soul is not a distinct organ but the totality of the living person, his 
ego. Man only becomes a living soul when the dust has been ani- 
mated or vivified by God. The Hebrew word hayah emphasizes 
this “becomingness.” Man becomes a living soul only at the end 
of the creative process.’” Man does not possess a nephesh, a soul, 
he is a mephesh. Nephesh is not a separate essence which enters the 
body at conception or birth and leaves it at death. 

This term nephesh is used for both physical and psychological 
aspects of man’s activity. It encompasses what the modern term 
“psychosomatic” suggests. Man is a psychic soma. “It shall be 
even as when a hungry man dreameth, and behold he eateth, but 
he awaketh and his soul is empty; or as when a thirsty man 


“Eichrodt, Theologie, Il, pp. 65ff. 


*H. W. Robinson, Revelation and Inspiration in the Old Testament (Oxford: 
1946), p. 70. 
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dreameth, and behold he drinketh, but awaketh and behold he is 
faith and his soul is appetite” (Isaiah 29:8). This cannot be allego- 
rized. Isaiah could just as well have used the word stomach, or 
omitted the noun “soul” and substituted the pronoun “he.” In 
Psalm 23, the words “he restoreth my soul” may be paraphrased, 
“he restoreth me.” There is no differentiation. 

The source of our confusion has already been noted. In the 
Greek version the term pswche is used six out of seven times for 
| nephesh. Psuche may be an immaterial, self-existent substance or a 
} faint shadow of reality, but ephesh is clearly the whole, real 
| being, the ego, the person. Perhaps the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment is not to be translated with the connotations of “soul” but 
rather of “self” or “life.” “The good shepherd giveth his life for 
| the sheep,” if related to the sacrifice of Christ, implies more than 
a spiritual soul suffering; it included the great physical agony of 
) the cross. How much improved is the new English translation, 
| “What is a man profited if he gain the world and lose his self.” 

Death is the end of life. When self-determination ceases man 
is dead. He loses his “soul” not in that some shadow departs but 
in that life is gone (Genesis 35:18, etc.). I suggest that we are 
dead in trespasses and sins not because some spiritualized essence 
has departed but because our powers of self-determination are 
chained and our unique relation to the Creator is broken. Thus 
there can be no discussion of the “state of the soul after death.” 
| There is neither soul-sleep nor suspension. There is no separation, 
but in a twinkling all shall be made alive. The soul is the entire 
i being of the living person and is not a mere possession of his.7° 
Johannes Pedersen develops the theme still further. “To the soul 
of a man pertain his appearance, his voice, the more or less hairy 
quality of his skin, his smell, his manner of eating, all he has done, 
- all that belongs to him, the impression the community has of him, 
» etc.” *7 How the Greek “heresy” has deceived us and hemmed us 
| in so that we are only a “shadow” of our former “self”! 


*Ludwig Kohler, Theologie des Alten Testaments (Tiibingen: 1936), p. 128. 
"J. Pedersen, Israel: Its Life and Culture (Copenhagen: 1926) 5 Le ps 100. 
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A third word is also used in the creation account. It is ruach, 
“breathed the breath of life.” By root significance this word is first 
“wind,” then “breath,” then “spirit.” It is the energy of life. It 
represents in part the supernatural power of God, who supports 
all life. It is not divine immanence nor a pervasive power. 8 lets 
not a special organ of man. In the Old Testament there is no ques- 
tion of the place to which the ruach goes at death since it has no 
independent existence. Only in one passage, in an antilegomenon, 
is there any hint of such belief. ““The dust shall return to the earth | 
as it was and the spirit shall return to God who gave it” (Eccle- 
siastes 12:7). On the analogy of Scripture this is suspect. But 
perhaps the late writer used rvach with the connotation of nephesh. 
Or he may mean the invigorating power of God without which 
there is no life. However, there is no uncontestable proof that 
ruach is always God’s spirit. | 

Neither ruach nor nephesh is,a separate and distinct essence. 
Neither is incarcerated in the body or flesh. Ruach may be that 
which animates and makes alive. But the whole dasar or nephesh 
indicates the entire person. In the New Testament the distinc- 
tions may indicate a certain aspect of the person under considera- 
tion. “The Hebrew idea of personality is an animated body, not 
an incarnated soul.’’*® 

In summary: Man is the creature of God. He is wholly 
dependent on God for life. The image of God relates to man’s — 
personality and his unique destiny in relationship to God. All 
mankind is a unity. The individual is a whole. The living man is | 
flesh or soul, not flesh plus soul. In the hope of the resurrection 
the entire person is involved. 


* O. C. Quick, Doctrine of the Creeds (New York: 1938), pr275. 
*W. Robinson, Religious Ideas, p. 83f. 
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AS If LOOKS FROM GENEVA 


By S. C. MicHELFELDER 


Geneva, Switzerland 


Why should it be interesting to hear about how it looks from 
Geneva? Some readers of THe LurHeran Wortp Review may 
even ask, “Do things look any different from Geneva than from 
any other city?” Since the same heading will appear in each issue 
of THe LutHeran Wor p Review, an explanation is in order. 

The view from Geneva is always interesting and frequently 
unique. First of all, because Geneva is an international city which 
has the headquarters of more international organizations than any 
other city in the world; and for Lutherans it has special interest 
because the Lutheran World Federation has its headquarters in 
Geneva. Here, in Switzerland, the Lutheran World Federation 
has been incorporated as an international organization. Here, on 
the campus of the World Council of Churches it has its own 
building, consisting of thirteen rooms and with a staff of sixteen 
people, whose nationalities are American, Swiss, German, Esto- 
nian, Austrian, British, Liechtensteiner, and one who at the pres- 
ent time is stateless. 

The international character of headquarters may also be 
described by listing the languages that are spoken by the different 
members of the staff. There are of course English, German, and 
French; but there are also Estonian, Latvian, Russian, Hungarian, 
Slovak, Polish, Finnish, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, and such 
dialects as Schwyzerdiitsch. 

The building itself was formerly a gate-house of a large villa, 
which is now occupied by the World Council of Churches. ‘This 
gate-house was once a stable to the villa. So one can say that the 
Lutheran World Federation was born in a stable, of which we 
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are not at all ashamed, for our Saviour was born in a stable nine- 
teen centuries ago. 

There are three main departments of service at the present 
time, and another is about to be added. The oldest department is 
the service of Inter-Church Aid to the churches of Europe. The 
Rev. Martin O. Dietrich devotes his full time to inter-church aid 
to German Churches and spends about half of his time on the 
field. Dr. Stewart W. Herman is the director of the Service to 
Refugees. He was formerly the associate director of the Recon- 
struction Department of the World Council of Churches. Dr. J. 
Igor Bella heads the third department of Service to Churches out- 
side of Germany, which includes Norway, Finland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Yugoslavia, Italy, 
France, Holland, England, and Switzerland. Until a few months 
ago Dr. Bella was the U.S.A. Committee commissioner to Czecho- 
slovakia and Austria and lived in Bratislava, Czechoslovakia, for 
two and a half years. 

The fourth department, which will be added very soon, is 
the department of Service to Orphaned Missions. Negotiations 
are in progress at the present time to engage a man who will de- 
vote his full time as director of service and help to the Palestine 
missions which have been given to the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion as trustee by the eight German Mission Societies which own 
properties valued at $37,000,000 in Palestine. 

There 1s also a division of press and information service. Dr. 
Hermann Ullmann has had charge of the German press corre- 
spondence and edited the German News Bulletin. The Rev. 
Pentti Palonen, of Helsinki, Finland, has just left, and his place 
is filled by Pastor Peter Fraenkel. The press service, includin 
the English News Bulletin, is the special responsibility of Pastor 
Fraenkel, as it was that of his predecessor. 

We also have a division of Business and Finance. A complete 
revision of our bookkeeping system with project control and 
budget control has been instituted by our comptroller, Mr. V. 
Edwards, who is leaving for Jerusalem to become the finance 
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director of the 4oo-bed hospital near Jerusalem, on the Mount 
of Olives, formerly known as the Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria Stif- 
tung Hospital. Mr. Rieckmann is our bookkeeper. The Lu- 
theran World Federation has official bank accounts in Geneva, 
Sweden, and America. But there are credits in many countries 
of pounds, pesos, kroner, marks, and shillings, which must be 
accounted for not only in the monthly statements but at the close 
of every day’s work. 

All these departments and divisions are under the direction 
of the executive secretary of the Lutheran World Federation. 
The Lutheran World Federation has an official agreement with 
I.R.O. for all its activities in relation to refugees. At the present 
time, the office of the Lutheran World Federation is negotiating 
with the United Nations concerning the responsibility which we 
will take over as trustees of the German missions in Palestine, 
whether in the international zone, in Israel, or in the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Transjordan. 

The most important function of the office of the Lutheran 
World Federation in Geneva is the promotion of the Federation 
itself. This is done through National Committees and through 
the Study Committees which are being formed now under the 
National Committees. 

The official body responsible for the “ad interim” work of 
the Lutheran World Federation is the Executive Committee, 
consisting of sixteen members, which meets annually. 

As it looks from Geneva now, the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion has assumed Herculean tasks at the tender age of three years. 
We are growing up. Geneva is a box seat over the stage of Eu- 
rope. From my office we can sce the Palais des Nations, the 
International Labor Office, the beautiful Lake of Geneva, and the 
attractive city, crowned by St. Pierre in the center of the old 
city made famous by Jean Calvin. Our relationship to ecumeni- 
cal movements, the World Council of Churches, Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., Student Christian Movement, and other religious and 
social headquarters, gives us an unusual opportunity in this cos- 
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mopolitan city to look out not only upon the problems but also 
on the opportunities of the church world. Here we take our 
place in a country that has loved peace, maintained neutrality, 
and yet provided a haven for international groups to meet and 
plan for a better world. 

As it looks from Geneva, the Lutheran Churches of the 
world, through the Lutheran World Federation, have just begun 
to work at their destined task, commensurate with the heritage 
we hold from God since the days of the Reformation. 
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A MARGINAL NOTE ON HERMANN SASSE 


I For sixteen years Hermann Sasse, especially, has made the question 
) of the Barmen Synod the object of a manysided and unrelenting 
f attack.* 

Sasse has a right to do this, for he was one of the first to call 
| attention to the great danger in the National Socialist ideology.’ 
_ Moreover, in opposition to leading Lutheran professors of the- 
ology, he attacked the 1933 constitution of the German Evan- 
§ gelical Church from the outset; he did not allow himself to be 
| diverted from his protest, during the years between 1933 and 
1945, against National Socialism and, above all, against its measures 
in opposition to the church; and, finally, he himself participated 
in the preparation of the Theological Declaration of Barmen. 

As one who has often walked hand in hand with Sasse, I must 
nevertheless take issue with him. I can indeed understand his inter- 
| pretation, on the basis of his assumptions, of the danger to 
| Lutheranism in what happened in Barmen, but I cannot agree 
) with it. When he asserts that “little or nothing was known out- 
| side of Germany about the efforts of confessional Lutherans to 
_ effect a solution of the church problem which would be in keep- 
ing with the Lutheran Confessions,”* he deceives himself with 
' regard to the authority and power of German Lutheranism in 
1934. 

Lutheranism in Germany was in no position at all to take 
_ independent action in 1934. Among all the bishops only Bishop 
| Hans Meiser stood out. His colleague, Bishop Wurm, was still 
| holding back at that time. Bishop Marahrens consciously tried to 


See The Lutheran World Review, Vol. 1, No. 4 (1949), pp. 62-64. 
* Kirchliches Jahrbuch, 1932, pp. 65 ff. 
*The Lutheran World Review, I, 4, p. 64. 
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steer a middle course. But Bishop Meiser realized that division in | 


the resistance of confessional groups would bring with it the 


danger of a complete victory on the part of the “German | 


Christians.” 

Most of the men who exercised great influence in the the- 
ological faculties were opponents of resistance. Outside of the 
Union there were only a few younger men, like Kurt Dietrich 


Schmidt and Volkmar Herntrich, who united with their protest 


against the “German Christians” an emphasis on the Confessions 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. As a consequence able young 
pastors, especially, were disinclined to support a “Lutheran” solu- 
tion. They still remembered what their professors had said in the 
spring of 1933 and they were suspicious. 


It is true that Friedrich Wilhelm Hopf presented to a circle | 
of friends the plan for an independent synod. But the plan could | 


not have been realized. Bishop Meiser, sobered by the fate of the 
union of Lutheran Churches effected in 1933, was opposed to any 
union of Lutheran Churches and congregations. Moreover, Sasse 


also knows what the attitude of most Lutherans was to the officials — 


of the church in the years 1935 and 1936. It is this, and not con- 
fessional opposition, that was to blame for the ecclesiastico-politi- 
cal “defeat.” 

Therefore it was necessary for German Lutheranism to 
choose the path of assent and protest which led to Barmen. Sasse 
himself indirectly approved of it when, without raising objections, 
he collaborated with Reformed and Union theologians in the fall 


5 
of 1933 to prepare the “Confession of the Fathers,” the so-called 


“Bethel Confession,” and again, in 1934, to prepare the Declara- | 


tion of Barmen. He did object to the procedure of having the 
entire synod vote instead of allowing the conventions of the 
separate confessions to vote. But I still think today that there was 
no good reason for this objection. The Scriptures testify not only 
to the “separate existence” of the church, but also to the church’s 
duty to prevent division in order that, where possible and neces- 
sary, it may demonstrate its unity to the world. If this is not right, 
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jthen participation in the ecumenical movement, in which Sasse 
took a prominent part, was not right either. 
Neuendettelsau, Germany Grore Merz 


THEOLOGY AND LUTHERAN UNITY 


A strong surge toward unity is manifest throughout the 
| Lutheran world. Wherever one looks there are new evidences of 
(this fact. In Germany, in India, in America—everywhere the same 
will to unity among Lutherans. 

Two things need to be emphasized in this connection. 

1. This will to unity in Lutheranism today has nothing to do 
i with confessional imperialism. It is not the result of an effort to 
improve the position of Lutheranism among the various com- 
imunions. As a matter of fact, there is no calculation behind this 
jwill to unity. It is an expression of something quite elementary. 
| The Lutheran Churches throughout the world have become con- 
iscious of the fact that they possess a real message for whose 
proclamation they have a common responsibility. This common 
message and this common responsibility have brought Lutherans 
closer together. 

| 2. Theology has had an important part in this development. 
It is a quite popular opinion that theology is divisive rather than 
unitive. But here we have clear evidence to the contrary. During 
‘recent decades much of our theology has assumed the form of a 
jLuther Renaissance. Luther’s teachings have been studied because 
ie had a profounder understanding of the Biblical message than 
lanyone else. Thus the Luther Renaissance paved the way for a 
bdeep and fruitful study of the Scriptures. Without this theological 
Jinvestigation the drawing together of Lutherans could not have 
foccurred. It is a drawing together not simply around Luther, or 
around Lutheranism as an historical expression of the church, but 
haround the Gospel and its greatest interpreter, Martin Luther. 

| An interesting example of this unifying effect of theology 
lis offered by the case of the Lutheran Church in Holland. 


| 
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Although the Lutherans represent a very small minority in Hol- 
land, there were two different Lutheran Churches and they were 
sharply opposed to each other. Recently, however, a complete 
change has taken place, and the basis for this change is theological. 
In preparation for the assembly in Lund during the summer of 
1947, when most of the Lutheran Churches formed the Luthera 
World Federation, the Scandinavian study commission was aske di 
to draft a brief and clear statement of the Gospel as this was under- 
stood in the Lutheran Church. It is unlikely that at the time any- 
body thought that this document might have significance in thé 
reconstruction of the church. Yet this was the case. When this 
document reached the two Lutheran Churches in Holland, bot 
came to the realization that it expressed the position on whic 
they wished to stand. They found in it something central on the 
basis of which they could agree. A commission was appointed 
and, with the document of Lund as a theological basis, was in 
structed to prepare the draft of a common constitution. And nov 
they are at work on a common hymnal. 

There is something typical and instructive about this. The 
unity of Lutheranism never begins with what is external. But 
whenever one digs down to the very heart of the matter, when 
ever one reaches the real substance of the Gospel, differences 
vanish and unity is achieved of its own accord. 

Lund, Sweden Anpvers NycGren 


WHAT MUST THE CHURCHES DO TODAY? 


It has become commonplace to observe that the course whicl 
mankind has hitherto taken leads to nihilism and that the peopless 
of the world cannot continue to live under these conditions. But 
this observation is in itself not enough to free us from the menace: 
of nihilism. It is only natural that the question should immediately) 
arise, How can the churches contribute to the defeat of nihilism, 
to the eradication of this sickness which has infected even the 


masses? I have just been reading the opinion of a Roman Catholic 
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publicist who declares that the churches have done nothing. But 
this opinion is the result of disillusionment and disappointment. 
(In order to evaluate what the churches mean to our world, one 
need only imagine what life would be like without them. 

i To be sure, the churches could do much more than they have 
i done. Does this mean, then, that we ought to have more promo- 
_juon, more organization, more imitation of secular methods of 
‘}propaganda, publicity, and activity? No, indeed! Anything but 
L this! It means, rather, that every communion should concentrate 
[more upon what is essential to it and what is possible to it in keep- 
jing with the particular spiritual gifts it has received. 

| But will not this result in an even greater dissipation of 
‘Protestant forces than is the case now? Not at all, for all that is 
yessential to Christian churches, if only it is properly understood, 
jwill lead to the same goal. 

1 Lutheranism possesses the strongest ecclesiastical impulses 
within Protestantism. Luther could not conceive of Christianity 
‘apart from the church. Some of the obstacles he met, mostly of 
a political character, do not confront us today. Others have 
fbecome more serious. We must reconnoiter the terrain again. 
| Hans Asmussen has contributed toward this end in his book, 
| Warum noch lutherische Kirche? and Edmund Schlink has sub- 
| jected our foundations to fresh examination in his Theologie der 
| 


\lutherischen Bekenntnisschriften. What remains essential, how- 
j ever, is the vital strength which will enable us to continue. 

| In the present confused situation of the world this strength 
‘will be sufficient only if we concentrate on what is essential to 
the task. At every step we shall have to ask ourselves whether we 
sare departing from the straight path. This is especially necessary 
fin view of the fact that the Lutheran Church is an ecumenical 
} church extending over lands which differ greatly from one 
»another in respect to their history and traditions. Scandinavian 
| Lutheranism, which is least exposed to danger, should take full 
) advantage of its situation. German Lutheranism, which is most 
texposed to danger, should be especially watchful. American 
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Lutheranism, if it is to achieve and preserve unity amid the diver 
sity of denominations, should keep its ecumenical Lutheran con 
tacts alive, Srey with European brethren. 

The astonishing activity of world Lutheranism today is no 
the product of favorable times but of a time of dire distress. 
Lutheran Churches have set up a gigantic program of aid in th 
face of spiritual and material needs throughout the world. And: 
now they are entering upon a stage in which planning and con- 
centration of forces must be of foremost concern. This is so: 
because Lutheranism occupies a position of tremendous responsi-: 
bility. It is a responsibility which may be described thus: If 
Lutheranism fails in Central Europe and Scandinavia, then 
Protestantism in Europe will fail; and if European Protestantism} 
fails, then Christianity will be lost in Europe; and if Christianity’ 
fails in Europe, it will be hard pressed elsewhere throughout the 
world. 

It is from this large context cee we must derive the standards 
by means of which we determine and evaluate our spiritual, cul- 
tural, organizational, educational, and promotional tasks. This is 
not easy to accomplish. But it is so important, and its consequences} 
are so momentous, that every possible effort must be made to 
accomplish it—with the knowledge that human efforts are un-} 
availing if God’s will is not done. 

Geneva, Switzerland HERMANN ULLMANN 
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redikan. By Gustaf Wingren. Lund: 
Gleerups, 1949. 319 pages. S.Kr. 12:50. 


The subtitle reads “En principiell 
tudie,” a study of principles. This is a 


‘Ition and delivery of a sermon. It “is an 
\Wanalysis of the principles inherent in the 
concept of the sermon” as the proclama- 
tion of God’s Word, the Gospel, God’s 
message to man. The problem is ap- 
proached mainly from the point of view 
of Systematic Theology. The author’s 
ilargumentation is very involved, subtle, 
‘jand at times rather obscure and difficult 
to follow. His main position is indicated 
in the first chapter, “The Position of the 
Sermon,” where he states: “The sermon 
“Wrelates itself to the Word of the Bible 
Jand the assembled congregation.” Its 
purpose is to form a contact between 
‘the text and the congregation.” this 
hought he develops further by saying: 
“In the meeting between the Word and 
‘the people, that transpires for which both 
| he Word and the people were intended. 
{The Word exists to be proclaimed; its 
jobjective content becomes fully evident 
yonly as it is preached. Man is created 
og the beginning through the creative 
Word and destined to live by what pro- 
Peeds out of the mouth of God.” The 
}Word reaches its goal when it attains 
lacceptance by man. Man reaches the 
Nsource from which he derives life when 
ithe Word of the Creator reaches him. 
The minister mediates the contact be- 
)tween the Word and the hearer. The 
isermon is not a word about God, but is 
\God’s message to man. “When Christ is 
} preached, the Word is preached.” 
| The author does not differentiate be- 
tween objective and subjective elements 
‘in the sermon. In the sermon as a mes- 
tsage from God the hearer is already in 
»the Word and encompassed by it. The 
)message is not merely about something 
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that has happened but is in itself a divine 
action through the Word. The heart of 
the sermon is not exhortation, exegesis, 
or instruction, but the message from God 
to man. “When the sermon gives voice 
to the text, then the living God speaks, 
then the action proceeds to its great 
goal, then the hearer is led on his way 
to life” (p. 70). 

It is evident that the author is here 
presenting a view of the sermon as God’s 
message to man, a kery ga that is needed 
in our day. Too often the sermon has 
become a lecture, a commentary on daily 
events, an emotional appeal of exhorta- 
tion instead of a confrontation of man 
by the Word of God, which is “spirit 
and life.” The man in the pew becomes 
not a mere “listener” but a partaker in a 
divine action as he is gripped by the 
Word as a personal message from God to 
him.—Oscar N. OLson. 


Geschichte der neuern evangelischen 
Theologie, in Zusammenhang mit den 
allgemeinen Bewegungen des europdi- 
schen Denkens. By Emanuel Hirsch. 
1. und 2. Lieferung. Giitersloh: C. Ber- 
telsmann, 1949. 80 pages each. DM 
3.50 each. Complete work bound, by 
subscription, DM 108. 


Little more can be offered here than 
an announcement of the publication, in 
the course of the next four years, of what 
promises to be one of the most signifi- 
cant theological works of postwar Ger- 
many. Only two of the projected thirty 
parts of Emanuel Hirsch’s history of 
modern Protestant theology have so far 
appeared from the press, but when com- 
pleted the five- or six-volume work will 
present the author’s interpretation of the 
history of Protestant thought from 1648 
to about 1850. These two centuries, the 
author believes, have been greatly neg- 
lected and are especially in need of com- 
prehensive treatment. And those who are 
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familiar with Hirsch’s Hilfsbuch zum 
Studium der Dogmatik (1937), his Die 
Umformung des christlichen Denkens in 
der Neuzeit (1938), and his studies in 
Idealism and Kierkegaard will acknowl- 
edge that he is well equipped by a life- 
time of study for such an undertaking. 
Approaching blindness made it neces- 
sary for Hirsch to end his survey in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when 
theology was on the threshold of a new 
era. 

The two parts which have now ap- 
peared may be taken to be somewhat 
typical of those which are to follow. 
The paper is good, the type large and 
clear. The author’s style is lucid and well 
adapted to the exposition of others’ 
thought. There are very few footnotes, 
and these are limited for the most part 
to the identification of major sources. In 
this connection it must be observed that, 
instead of mentioning all the men who 
influenced or participated in the the- 
ological development of the period, 
Hirsch contents himself with a fuller 
exposition of the thought of only the 
outstanding leaders. This means that his 
history will not be so useful as a refer- 
ence work for locating detailed informa- 
tion as it will be for searching out ideas 
and pursuing broad segments of thought. 

The characteristic effort of Hirsch to 
place theology in the whole context of 
contemporaneous thought and culture is 
reflected in the two parts which are now 
available. He begins with a discussion 
of “The New Conceptions of the State 
and its Relation to the Church” and 
traces the progressive movement from 
tradition to independent reason, from 
ecclesiastical authority to political au- 
tonomy, from dogmatic exclusiveness to 
religious toleration. The teachings of the 
chief architects in this transition of 
thought—Hugo Grotius, Thomas Hobbes, 
John Locke, Pierre Bayle, Samuel Pufen- 
dorf, and Christian Thomasius—are ex- 
pounded at some length. A second topic, 
“The New Cosmology and Faith in 
God,” is begun but not completed in the 
second Lieferung. Here Hirsch indicates 
how Aristotelian cosmology was adapted 
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to Christian theology, how this adaptay 
tion was adhered to by Orthodoxiss 
theologians despite Copernicus (anc 
Osiander), and how John Kepler, Galilec 
Galilei, René Descartes, and Isaac New 
ton introduced a revolutionary concep} 
tion of the universe. The effect of al 
this on belief in God, providence, anc 
the Bible is to be treated in the thirc 
Lieferung. 

Emanuel Hirsch belongs to the pre 
war generation of theologians, and for 
this reason there may be a disposition 1 1 
some circles to ignore this, his last, Wout 
But those who ignore it will do so a 
their own cost. It will be a long time 
before another historian appears on the 
horizon with the peculiar qualifications 
required for the production of such 
work as this —T. G. TaAppert | 


| 
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Kyrkoliv och Sambillsklass i Sverige om 
kring 1880. En kyrkohistorisk-socio 
logisk undersdkning. By Berndt Gus 
tafsson. Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans 
Diakonistyrelses Bokforlag, 1950. 24; 
pages. S.Kr. 9:00. 


S 


Social agitation on the part of a 
working class in Sweden began in 188 
and was quickly followed by the organ4 
ization, in 1889, of Sweden’s Labor Party 
In the decades which followed the work 
ing class assumed a negative attitude to4 
ward the church, and it is the purpose of 
Gustafsson’s study to contribute to a 
understanding of this hostility by throw 
ing light on several evidences of soci} 
stratification in church life just before 
the rise of the working class movement. 
It need hardly be stated that this investi 
gation was undertaken in connection 
with an historical seminar conducted b 
Professor Hilding Pleijel, of Lund, whose 
interest in the history of popular pie 
is well known. 

Dr. Gustafsson has here selected five; 
expressions of social differentiation int 
church life about the year 1880. He has 
discovered class distinction in the seat+ 
ings in church, especially where pews 
were rented, for the less desirable an 
often less comfortable pews fell to th 
lot of the lower class. Distinctions also 


lappeared in connection with weddings, 
for upper class couples were married in 
‘their homes or with elaborate ceremony 
lm the church, while lower class couples 
‘were usually married in the rectory, in 
ithe sacristy, or very simply in the church. 
he children of the poor were baptized 
,jin church, which was cheaper, while the 


were baptized at home. At death social 
‘ fdistinctions reappeared in the tolling of 
bells, in the time of funerals, in the 


ithe Catechism (husférhér) was observed 
for the most part only in homes of the 


lappeared in town and country, and espe- 
icially in those parts of Sweden in which 
the working class movement gained its 
strongest following. Economic factors 
seem to have played the largest role in 
. (the social stratification. 

“| This careful and illuminating study 
ineeds to be followed by another which 
“|presents concrete evidence of the actual 
effect of the social distinctions on work- 
jing class sentiment. 


r Karl Guiitzlaff als Missionar in China. By 
# Herman Schlyter. Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerup, 1946. 318 pages. 


| It is with profound gratitude that this 
.ffimpressive work of the Swedish scholar 
/}is brought to the notice of the expert. 
At the same time it is heartily recom- 
4)mended to all who know the value of a 
hscholarly piece of work and who, as 
Christians, are eager to secure and pos- 
sess a global view. 

Karl Gutzlaff, who lived from 1803 to 
1851, was a free-lance German mission- 
jary. Yet his work was not merely Ger- 
4djman. On the contrary, it was Gitzlaff 
who, more than any of his contempo- 
iraries, awakened the interest of all Prot- 
estants in the Far East and persuaded 
‘them to enter upon or intensify their 
‘missionary efforts. Thus he was the fore- 
runner of Hudson Taylor. 

The reader of this book gains a great 
deal of information about the men and 
the special problems connected with a 
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pioneer enterprise. Among others, the 
“confessional question” is illuminated. 
Although Gutzlaff did not, and could 
not, claim to be a Lutheran, in addition 
to other literary labors, he translated 
Luther’s Small Catechism and even the 
Augsburg Confession into Chinese. 

The author has taken pains to draw 
both upon the best and upon the least 
known sources. The study recommends 
him as a scholar of circumspection, and 
what he writes is reliable. The fact that 
this is the very first product of mission- 
ary research to appear in the German 
language after World War II should not 
be overlooked. 

If missionary activity is regarded not 
merely as a function of the church but 
rather as an essential part of the church’s 
very structure, such a book as this will 
not be relegated politely to missionary 
specialists. It demands a hearing among 
all churchmen._Arno LEHMANN (Halle) 


Bekennende lutherische Kirche. Eine 
Schriftenreihe herausgegeben von Wol- 
fram von Krause. Neuendettelsau: Frei- 
mund-Verlag, 1949. 


Under the general title indicated above 
a series of booklets has begun to appear 
under the editorial direction of the 
Neuendettelsau mission inspector and 
teacher of theology. Two titles have 
already appeared: Auf das Zeugnis der 
Briider horen, by the editor, and Zucht 
aus Liebe, by K. Ganzert. Two addi- 
tional titles are about to appear: Von 
Heiligtum her, by K. Ganzert, and Die 
Autoritdt des Bekenntnisses, by W. 
Kiunneth. 

The purpose of the series is indicated 
in an introductory announcement: “We 
know ourselves to be members and minis- 
ters of the ‘church which in this world 
is called Evangelical Lutheran’ (Lohe) 
and which is not only ‘one with the 
church of the primitive Christians’ (Mag- 
deburg Centuries) but must ever be 
renewed by the life-giving means of 
grace, the preaching of the Gospel in 
its purity and the administration of the 
holy sacraments according to their insti- 
tution. Is not all confession which pre- 
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sumes to be independent of the Confes- 
sion of the church in danger of sub- 
jective enthusiasm and work-righteous- 
ness? Does not our Confession lead of 
inner necessity to confession? Can intel- 
lectual security be more effectively for- 
bidden—indeed, vanquished—than in the 
Lutheran Confession, whose only pur- 
pose it is to witness to the power of the 
Gospel? Love and truth must either be 
one or love is not agape and truth is not 
aletheia. Life and doctrine are one be- 
cause the New Testament shows that 
they are. To be sure, they are to be dis- 
tinguished clearly, but they are never to 
be separated. This, and nothing else, was 
the position of Luther, of our Confes- 
sions, and, not least of all, of Wilhelm 
Léhe, whose glowing testimony is so 
astonishingly timely today.”—Martin 
DietricH 


Handbuch der evangelisch-theologischen 
Arbeit 1938 bis 1848. By Hans-Werner 
Bartsch. Stuttgart: Evangelisches Ver- 
lagswerk, 1949. 138 pages. DM 6.20. 


The purpose of this report of the- 
ological developments in Germany is to 
make it possible for those who were pre- 
vented from following or participating in 
recent discussions to understand the 
present status of theological thought. 
The report is intended especially for 
German pastors, students, and repatriated 
prisoners of war, but it will also prove 
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useful to non-Germans who wish to) 
secure a clearer insight into recent Ger-} 
man_ theological problems and their 
solution. 

Major attention is devoted to System- 
atic Theology and the New ‘Testament 
because the interests of the reporter lie? 
in these fields. Briefer treatment is ac-- 
corded the Old Testament, Church His-- 
tory, Practical Theology, and Missions. . 
The discussion of Church History is} 
especially disappointing because the au-} 
thor does little more than list some of | 
the important titles which have appeared, , 
and even in doing this he has over- 
looked some works of major significance. 

Evaluation and criticism are not lack- 
ing elsewhere. The point of view of the 
reporter is clearly set forth in his dis-| 
cussion of Systematic Theology, where 
he makes the Barmen Declaration and 
Karl Barth’s attack on natural theology 
a basic criterion. Judged by this standard, 
‘Paul Althaus, Helmut Thielicke, Werner 
Elert, Horst Stephan, and others are 
found wanting. The rather strange omis- | 
sion of even a reference to Karl Heim 
or Friedrich Gogarten may also be ex- 
plained by the author’s position. 

Whether or not they agree with all the 
judgments expressed, this convenient 
review will be welcomed by those who 
desire an introduction to current Ger- 
man thinking in theology.—T. G. 
TAPPERT. 
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